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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


^ Department of the Interior, * 

♦ ^ Ih'KEAr OF KlirCATION, 

* Washington., Ji/«f /, 1917 . 

Sir: Despite the fart that normal schools which prepare teachers 
for elementary schools learned long ago thal ‘‘a normal school with- 
out a practice school is like a swimming school without water/’ and 
that no. effective professional training cap he given without ample 
r opportunity for observation' t>f f the. ordinary processes of teaching 
and school organization and management , and for practice in teaeK- 
ing*under expert direction aiul .intelligent sympathetic criticism, few' 
college and university classes, schools, and departments of education 
for the preparation of teachers for high schools and of superintend- 
ents, .super visors, pHrfcipnls, and special teachers made at first any 
provision for such observation and practice. Their experience, has, 
however, finally taught them that high-school teachers, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principal^, and t Pilchers' of special subjects 
need opportunity for observation and practice during the jx'riod of 
their professional preparation no- less than do thos<f who arc pre- 
l )ar,n M° in the elementary schools, and, one after another, 

colleges ^jnd universities with classes, schools, or departments of edu- 
, cation have established some kind of practice or observation school 
for I ho use 'of their students or have made other arrangements for 
them to do work of t hi, s .kind. That information in regard to 4 ho 
organization, maintenance, and usejjf these schools and in regard 
to results obtained so fai; may be available/ I roeonimertd that the 
•manuscript transmitted herewith on practice leaching for teachers in 
sYyeudary schools be ptjblished as a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. This manuscript was prepared by Mr. A, It. Mead, of Ohio 
W^esleyan I. Diversity, as a resuljj of an extensive study of this sub- 
ject, and has been revised for the use of this bureau at mv request; 

Respectfully submitted. ' * 

P. P. Claxton, (bmmisftioner. 

The Secretary qy the Interior, 
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PRACTICE TEACHING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL -TEACHERS.' 


KKrOKT OF A STCDY OF IXSTlTlTIONS WITH .TKACIIKK- 
. TUAIMNO |)^1*A1{TMKNTS. . - 

* . Hy A " U M i:ah. 

I >urips* tiie year P.M4 15, a questionnaire was son* to airheads of 
depart inputs of education and deansof schools aird colleges of cdur*'* 
tionlisted'^hi the r directory of the l ?niled 'States Bureau of Kdutnitioin 
The questions asked were as follows: * * 

I h*r pr.M'liee ii'Hrliii^jur |»r*<aj>e<*liv^* Htsxxidtiry tom do Vott vim* your own 
liiL’h wliool. or a public high *th* M> l n. • under vonr entited** 

- Mow iiiai1y,|^«p(Ms'tivtvr4tHXiii(lary teacher* Mentally do practice toaehhig? 

How mm It terfcliiifg d<K»t* each ponatii d*» ? 

I How are lh«w iienjoiitriirlccterf? , . 

* Wit.* ac tually w'i]>er\ i*‘H the praetiee teaching? 

t. If you tilili/.t* u pu hike .high school, what *I<h»h tho privilege o,*!. and upon wluU 
-* if do* ov*' hast'd? « 

llow do v*** .idmiuister practice teaching when the Subject ouitvmcd ia a la)v»ra* 

1 *rs scioiu'e? * v '* 

" Pl'-nse give any HtiggiwtioiiH you <lt«iro n<*inling tvliat y*»n tNutnidcr tho lx»t gen- 
. eril organ i/ulioii and adniiidiMnitioii of this tVj>enf pruhvwietiat training.* 

'"V\n' classification of' the returns was made upon about, the same 
• basis as that used hv Prof. (\ 1 1. Johnston for tho Society of College 
Teachers of Kdueation‘(see Year Book for 11M4, p. S).. In the State 
. university group, JO replies wore revived: from the * second* group, 
'large non-St ate universities, 1J replies were received, if Cornell be 
included; from the third -group there were 1JJ replies; and from the 
State agricultural colleges there were 0. This makes the total of 
Teplies L S** . In tublition, a few lettersfrom individuals not represent- 
Jug any institution were received. The total number of institutions 
> which (piestionnaires wi# sent was 205. Slightly less than 65 
per ceiit of the institutions replied. 

Of the first group, the following institutions made, no provision for 
student teaching for prospective scctjpdary teachers: Alabama, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Michigan. Mississippi, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Tennessee. Vermont, Virginia: total. 10, nr 33^ percent of the State 
universities. Of this group which d<> noCmnke such provisions, tho 
following' a*» planning tn establish such .work: Illinois, Kentucky,. 
.Tennessee," Vermont rViigini a; It is- probable that "are plan- ' 

■ «f l, te mortal In this bulletin w&t. gathered l»y the commit! ft on pmclit* fearhUigof tfo facteif 

<.f i <ilW*** T rarhrr* of Kdumtinn. The dudie* of M«ad. Chamber*, Chljd*, and *Sray are from r*p*|i of 
tills committee; likewise most of tho deaTlpUriiu <*f systems unified .by different lns|ttuU«i*. Tha bii 
tvraphy was compiled by' Or. Romieti Stevens and tha chairman erf th# committee. 

* • ’ r ' . 7 ' 
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ning such work, but their replies <lo not reveal the fact. Then it 
appears that 66.6 per cent of the State universities reporting are 
actually giving this work, and 83.3 per cent are either giving or plan- 
ning to give it. b 6 p 

STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Studnit teaching for prospective secondary teachers . 


Arkansas 

California 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

North Dakota... 

Ohio State 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia. . . 
Wyoming 


Universities. 


Secondary school 

used. 


Own.* 1 I’uhiio.i 


Number 
of pros- 
per! ivo 
teachers. 


Amount 
of teaching 
done (se- 
jo rnester 
hours;. 


Total 

Average 

Median 

Average deviation., 


X 

X 

x" 

X 

X 

r 


*50 
3<M0 
Ilk IS 
5 10 
1 20 
75 
2-6 
100 
(JO 
10 

, 10-20 
20 
30 
61 

36 

30 

40 

10-15 

( >)_ _ 

(.14-MS 
32 34 
30 

• 22 


10 

5 

• 1 

1 5 

2 3 
2.5 5 

5 

5 

10 


<*) 

< 4 ) 


JO 


5 
5 

l*-2§ 

4 

* S 

J_A 


SO,’, 

<«\ -HI 

'5 

2.2 


•The ertoss (X) means yes. 

* Approximately. 

1 Includes observation. 

ilow THE STUDENT TEACHER 18 SELECTED AT STATE UNtVKRHmES 

toZSirS™ Wh ° maj " r " 8t ' hwl ° f e, ' m ati °" they desire 

California. I' urnLsh teaching for all "cadets. ” . 

Oforfjia.—fyrmm detailed from class. 

~ Sc, ! iors « ivfin firHt those with most preparation given prefers, «« 

fowl.— Seniors m university. Selected by methods teacher* < 

Aansas.-Semors or graduates who are candidates for Stple teacher’s certilTcales 

Usually have a special methods course. - tri al 

■■JSrr°r Hem<!H, T. <,f C<lu, ' ation is a prerequisite. Kecommemle<' bv 
instructor and approved by dean of department of education. 

Minnesota. On basis of university major. 

Mmoun. Uy the superintendent of the university schools 

Montana . —Preliminary work in education and in major subject as basis 

^-Tboso taking “Education 3, Theory and Practice. " 

North Dakota.— Seniors in school of education. 

Ohio Stater— Rcq ufred of all seniors in college of education. 

„i?i^f" r I) 1 ean of Stho ° 1 of Education, head of collegiate department, lad principal 
of hjgh school cooperate to mako selection. nop principal 

Texas.— Required of all wljo desiro the teacher’s diploma 
Ufrt/c— Seniors meeting requirements for high-school diploma. 

Washington. Students elect work subject to approval of instructor in change. 


major 




SCHOOLS WITH TEACHER-TRAIN I NG DEPARTMENTS. 9 

IVfst Virginia.— Any person qualified, io take education course. 

If yoimng .— Required of seniors in department of education. 

BY WHOM TEACHING IS SUPERVISED. 

Arkansas — Supervisor of training and critic teachers. 

California .— Two experienced men teachers; heads of departments less frequently, ! 
Georgia . — T eacher in charge. . i 

Idaho.— 1\ igh -school principal and department of education. In some cases col- 
legiaie department exercises minor supervision. 

Iiitrn S P e< ' ial methods teacher is head of department in high school and supervises 
the work. Some supervision by general methods teacher. 

Kansas— Principal of school who is also assistant professor of education. Repre- j 
eentative of the collegiate department. 

Marne. Principal of high school and profefvso/of education. 

Minnesota — S|>ecial supervisor. . ■ . : 

Missouri.— Superintendent of university school and representative of collegiate 
department concerned and some special supervisors,. j 

Montana .— Five critic tuarhors, members of faculty of Missoula < ounty hip-li school, 
with professor of education. A j 

Nevada .^- Instructor who gives theory and practice. 

Xorth Dakota . -Superintendent with general supervision and regular teachers with 1 
sjKicifir management. \ ' j 

Ohio State. Professor of principles and prac tice j 

Oregon . — Department of education. 

Texas . — Professor of art or teaching and his assistants. 

Utah. Training school department, supervisor and representative of the depart- 
ment of education. 

Washington.— One member of department of education and regular teacher. j 

liV.s^ Virginia. — Department of education. 

\ I )/ohiing. Professor of secondary education has general charge. * Special mniervi- 
sion given by teacher of branch in high school . f 

COST OF USE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

Iona. Each teacher observed in paid $10 j>er mouth. The supervising teacher of 
practice teaching is paid one'-half of salary by the university and one,half l>v local 
school hoard. 

Montana.—' The critic teachers, members of high-school staff, receive $40 each. 

X evada . Allow student teacher to act a* substitute teacher in high school, in case 
of sickness, for one week. 

HOW WORK WA8 ADM1NI8TEREI) WHEN SUBJECT WAS A LABORATORY 

SCIENCE. i 

The replies were too indefinite to bo of much value. They seem to 
indento that actual laboratory work is done by the student teacher. 

SUGGESTION S A8 TO ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. \ 

1 . Model or practice school should bo a part, of the school of eduea- ! 

tion. / - ■* | 

2. Greatest lieod for typical high-school experience in a real public 
high school. A separate school under university control should be 
established-only when the other can not be secured, and even then 
it should not pose os a model school. 

3. To use own high school gives satisfaction. 
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4. First, student in senior year should have observation in the-* 
second semester. • Second, this Aiould be followed by ono more 
semester of work composed entirely of teaching in a real high school. 
Supervision under experts from education department. 

o. Student teaching in eighth grade is better than te&ching but ono 
subject in a high school for practice wor^t. 

6. “ I believe the only successful plan is to have a school* for. 
observation and practico underlie complete control of the school of 
education. Then you can command and get things done without 
begging and compromising with other powers . 99 

7. Make use of Iho seventh and eighth grades and high school for 
the work, remove the weak candidates and do not allow them to 
teach, and give student teacher full power and control over class. 

8. Use school under your own control and supplement it with* 

* work in a public high school. 

9. Favor supervision by department supervisor and college depart- 
ment of education. * y 

^10. Should have own practice school, the teachers of which you 
could select and you should have entire management of it. * 

These show that five, or one-half, prefer to have a high school 
controlled by the university, college, or school or department of 
education. Other suggestions are so scattered that they show no 
agreement. * 

NONSTATE UNIVERSITIES. / „ 

Student teaching for prospective secondary teachers. 


Chicago 

Cincinnati., 
Cornell. 


George Washington 

Harvard 

Johns Hopkins 

New Yors 

Northwestern 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh... 

Leland Stanford * 

Teachers' College 

Washington (St. bonis). 

Total 

Avorage 

Median 

Average deviation., 


x 


Universities. 

Secondary school 
used. 

Number of 
prospective 

A mount of 
teaching 
done 


Own. 1 | Public. 1 

touchers. 

(semester 

hours). 


* 

X 


<») 

(•) 


. 1 The cross ( x ) means yes. * 

! U»c® classes in private schools and In social settlements, os well as own hi gh iKft o ol. 
• °* about seven semester hours required of candidates tor degree. 

* All who complete course. 

* Work very limited. ■ ' 

• Uses eighth grade for most of work. 

T No practice teaching. 

k •Work now being organised. 

• Use also ossistantsmpsin university. 

10 Depends upon previous experience. 


75 

> 

*1-2 

l 

* . 

5 

•2 

40 

i 

i 

2H>I 

15 

5 


20 

30 

•5 

100 

(.0) 

25 

is 

290 

32. 1-38.0 

41 

4-4.8 

30 : 

4.55 

"1 
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HOW THE STUDENT TEACHER IS SELECTED AT NON-STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Northwestern. By heads of collegiate departments concerned . 

Nor York University .— Selected by doan. 

/V/iiwy/ranw.—All seniors in school of education required to do this teaching. 
Pittsburgh. All persons who complete course in school of education 
Teachers College-Mutter settled very largely by the student’s faculty adviser. 
Harvard — Certain senior and graduate students. 

( nnnmuiti. —Selected by professor of secondary education. 

/>/nW Stanford .— Elective for graduate students. 

( htmgo— Required of all college of education students, and elective for arts and 
science students. 

\\ashington (St. Louis ). — “Fitness Tor certain subjects. M 
George Washington.— All without successful teaching experience. 


WHO ACTUALLY SUPERVISES THE PRACTICE TEACHING. 

North western . < -ri tic teachers and professor of secondary education. , 

New York Uniivrsity. —Ono of tha instructors of the school of pedagogy 
University of Pennsylvania -Tho professor and assistant professor of educational 
praeticc: I 

Pittsburgh.— u Our own supervisor, the principal of high school." j 

Teachers College .—' ‘‘instructor of methods classes and heads of departments in schools." \ 
Harvard— Professor of secondary education has gcuieral charge. “The teacher of ♦ 
the department in the high school; the principal." 

Cincinnati.— Professor of secondary education and the regular teacher of the clan 
where the teaching is done. ! 

I.rlmid Stanford. -Member of the department of education has general .charge. Ia ! 

aaswted by school principals, and profossors of collegiate departments who permit S 

practice teaching in their classes. i 

.Chicago .— Regular room teacher and aomo raombers of the collegiate department 
concerned in the college of education, e. g. , department of history. 

Washington (St. Louis ).— The regular teacher of the room aud the professor of I 
education. * , 

George Washington .— Profcfesor of education and the regular teacher of the" room. 

In seven of those cases the real supervision is conducted by a com- 
bination— a member of the staff of the department or school of edu- 
cation and a member of the stafT of the school where the teaching is 
done. In but one institution, Loland Stanford, is it evident from the 
returns that a member of the staff of tho liberal arts faculty helps • 
in the supervision, and in this case it is probably only with such i 

instances as teaching done by student teachers in college classes i 

Outside of these two generalizations, it seems to he evident that wide ■ 
variation exists. . 


V THE COST OF THE USE OF THE PUBLIC HIGH- SCHOOL. 

At Pittsburgh the school granting the privilege of student teaching 
is given a scholarship for two hours’ work in the classes in education. 
On the other hand, the bo^rd of education' pays the necessary ex- 
pensos of the student teacher. At Teachers College the student 
teacher may reoeive remuneration for the service, but it is not appar- 
ent that the college makes any money payment for the service. This 
is true because the work is lirgely that pf substitute teachere in the; 
city schools. At Harvard, “in return for each. position occupied by . 



one of- our students, we grant a single course free of tuition to tfny 
teaoircr named by the superintendent of the town.” In the folhiwing ' 
institutions -the privilege of student teaoTimgin the public high sthool • 

is given at no expense to the school or department of education: 
George Washington, Washington (St. Louis), Inland Stanford, Oin- ' 
cinnati, Pennsylvania, New York University total, six. Others do 
not use a high school, or do not report anything under this item. 

administration op student teaching for laboratory science. 


At, Northwestern the student teacher must take charge of labora- 
tory periods ns if the class were his -own. At Pittsburgh the first 
year is often spent chiefly as a laboratory assistant, the second year is 
that of teaching, and the laboratory work is extra. At Teachers 
College tiic student teacher acts as assistant. This covers a period of 
. nine weeks. At Harvard the student teacher actually directs the 
laboratory work. At the University of Cincinnati the student begins 
as assistant and later does actual teaching. At Iceland Stanford some 
few do assistant work in freshman class of the college. At Chicago 
the teacher takes actual clutfge of, the laboratory period. George 
Washington, Washington, New York University, and Pennsylvania 
report that they have as yet done nothing with this kind of work. 

This reveals two dominant practices: First, acting as assistant in 
*the laboratory; second, combining this with some real direction of 
laboratory work. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The reply fmm Cornell University recommends the New York City 
“ teachers in training" plan. From Johns Hopkins comps the state- 
ment that the plan of -using public, high schools has certain advan- 
tages, if it c!%be established upon a' cooperative basis. The following 
from Northwestern seems very good : (1 ) A practice school over which 
you have absoluto control; (2) a good corps of critic teachers; (3) co- 
operation on th© part of all 'the heads of the departments in the 
university. These three things are necessary. Hie Pittsburgh plan is 
liked very much at that institution. It has one defect, i. e., that the 
distance from the school of education to the high school is often too 
great to work to efficiency. • Harvard Uiiiversity, with its system of 
cooperation between the university and public high schools, would 
add pay from the university to critio teachers jn public schools for 
good supervision. At Cincinnati the fact that the college of teachere 
, i* » part of the city system eliminates many difficulties found m other ' 
plans. From Stanford comes the following statement: “The. thing 
most needed is, in .my opinion, a university and not a department 
machinery and interest." From the school of education, University 
of Chicago: “Separate observation courses have been abolished.” 
^Theory and practice oourses have been broken up into theory coulees 
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«nd practice couraes, in order to protect the practice from negleci. 
The opinion from Washington Univorsity and George Washington 
University is that the practice school should be under control of the 
institution giving the training. 

Ilore, again, is variety of opinion. There Seems to be no generi 
agreement in thesp suggestions. 

OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND- COLLEGES. 

teaching for prospective secondary teachers. 


\ 


Names. 


Secondary school 
used. 


Own.' i llibljr.i 


■V 


Allred University 

Alma College 

Ashland College 

Jlaldwin- Wallace College v , ' 

Belle vi 10 College : ; J 

Beloit College / 1 X i * x 

Bou'doin College . ! ” . .* \ i: — 

Drown University i A !•■■••• 

Coni nil College.. * ( — " — ' • x 

Clark College 
Coe College 


< ollege of the City of New York . . . . * f 

Colorado College * ' ' ✓ j A 

Cotner College '* • ' " v • 

Oak ota Wesleyan University ! I ? 

Ciilversitv of Denver [, , 


r 

§ > !:■ 

i r :;r 


i 


I A| S« of 

Uve I , don S 

w 


* 5-6 

4 

M2 

J3 

G-12 


11 

16 

4-7 

8-JO 


(•) 


rl- 


Dome College . . , 

. Karlham College ’% i * / :*•■**/ 

Kl»n College • * | ■ ; • ■ •* ", * * 

Kairmount College . . * '**'•' 

Franklin College 

CenewColfego 

Crand Islan College, 
limenville College (111.), 
lirinncll College. .. 


1 installs Adolphus ('ollcge 

Hanover College 

Hastings College 

Heidellierg University ’ ’ ’ 

Hmiry Kendall College .. . 

ifiratn College 

Hope College 

1ft ward University (col.)’.!.* 

Juniata College 

Kalamazoo < ollcge 

King College 

I.awrenee ('ollegc 

frhanon Valley College... 

I .oliigh University 

Lincoln Memorial University.' 

Mnealstor College ; . . * 

Mlddlebtiry College 

Milton College... 

Milwaukee- Downer College 

Missouri Valley College . . 

Missouri Wesleyan College ! !*! . 

• The cross (x) meons ves. 

• Joint control of a single school. 

• Ten weeks. 

^Approximately. 

• “ About a month's work/* 

• '* From one day to two months.** 

• “ 150 to 600 periods.** 

I Uses SnMrtyrtl i eh*— 

• 25 per cent of seniors. 

“■".About 20 hours.** 

II "Very few.** 

11 Very llttlOi 


<") 


15-20 

8 

4 

4-5 

0-10 


10-15 

<*) 

2-fl 

„ 18-20 

pH 

13-15 

25 

5 


<•) 

3 

1-2 

i 1 

(*) 

<•) 

*8-30 

3 

H 

4-5 
*•1 
20 
. 5-10 
(**) 

3 

'* 4 

<") 

('») 

(•*) 

('•) 

5 

(*•) 


4 

. V. 

12 

1*\ 

6 

40-50 

13 

* fl. 


(«) 

( B J 

v«r 

<*) 

(«) 

(*•) 

<*) 

(* 


<») 

% 

<") 

<*) 


3-4 


!J roCcWedj.ono gave "30 hours’ or more.** 

Ve JET.i i ”l 0;,l0t more than W a do^n periods?? 


^student. 

J Two hours per week. 

11 On^ year, 4 hours a week. 


17 “One hour a day.** 

*• Only a few days. r* 

■ l * Three to five hours a week. 

* AJ>out 60por cent of prospective 

■ T*o weeks to one year. 

* One semester. 

* Minimum, 16 hours. 

•* Six weeks.' t 

* All Seniors. v 

" Average 2 hours a week. 

* About O hours a week. 

■ Four weeks, 

* One class a day. 

* Two weeks in two subjects. 

* Half a year. 

■ One clasaone semester. • 


teachers. 


'■r*: 




J.'/W 
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Student s teaching f of prospective secondary 


t eachers — Continued . 



J Joint control of a sinclo school. 

> Utilizes summer session of local high school for theUvork. 

• About one week. 

4 Practice, .V) hours. f 

6 F(vo to ten hours n week. - 

• Kight to ten hours a week. 


7 Six to eight weeks of practice. 
■ Varying amounts. 

9 Three hours a wcok. 

19 Five hours a week. 

11 Four hours a week. 

>* For 31 institutions. 


Tho semester hours hero tabulated are obtained by two methods: First, the amount 
of teaching was sometimes stated in semester hours; second, in other cases it was 
estimated on tho basis of the number of class periods actually taught, counting 18 
such periods os one semester hour. In computing the average deviations, but one 
sot of measures has been used, i. e., the one measure and the minimum, for example 
tho measures for Temple Univeiyity ore 25-30, and “25 was the only one qsed In 
tho totals- for institutions using “Own” or “Public” high school,- there are nino 
cases in which both kinds are used. Also, Beloit reports that the students of the 
methods class teach each other. A number of institutions, not. in the table, report 
the same practice, but give no other data, and so arc not here include^!. 

Some of the institutions offer practice - teaching, but not for sec- 
ondary teachers. Berea College offers this \yT>rk, but only for tho 
training of country school teachers, two institutions report fhut they 
do not deem it wise to offer such work. Ono writes: 

There, are a number of normal schools in this State which teach methods and nothing 
else much, and I feel that it is tho mission of this school to give something that can 
ht>t bo gotten there. I baao my work on the assumption that there are certain things 
yrhich everyone should know, whether he tfeaches or not. I build jt around two or 
three subjects as esaifra; one of these is genetic psychology, Another abnormal pay- 
chology, and another hygiene. 
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4 Another writes: 

The practice school is usually too artificial to bo worth much. In my opinion the 
smaller colleges will do best without it. 

Fifty-seven of these inst.ttutk._is offer practice teaching for soc- 
oiidary teachers amounting to twt) or three semester hours, about 700 
students sharing in this kind of work. Fifty-eight ri these insti- 
tutions offer no such work for secondary teachers, yet send their 
graduates into high schools to teach. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the t hird group, then, recognize the value of this work to the extent 
of offering a low minimum of it, while the other 50 per cent do not 
offer it at all. 

HOW THE; STUDENT TEACHERS ARK SELECTED. 

A If red University. “They* are seniors who Save shown teaching ability in the 
education work of the junior year. They must also have the indorsement of the \ 
college department, " concerned. 

Alma College.— The head of the department of education and the superintendent 
of schools consider the qualifications of the candidate and the need of the school and 
select on that basis.” * . 

Ashland College. — ' “ All. persona who finish our normal course/’ “By the head of the i 
department.” 

Baldwin- Wallace College .-‘‘From junhy and senior college classes. Very few 
jimwy.” „ j 

IlclU'tnif College-. Rut) uifed of all who receive college first-grade certificate for 
Nebraska. ' J 

Bclnit College. Membership in methods class gives privilege of teaching tnemhere \ 
of same class. ' 

Bowdoin College.— * By the professor of education/* * . j 

Hrown Univernti/ Partly by myself" (professor of education)', "partly by the 
superintendent of schools, and partly by the school committee." * j 

( cnlruf College (Mo.).— AIL who meet State requirements for college graduates’ 

State certificate. “These are seniors in the college. We allow the stronger ones to 
begin in the first Beniester. The less promising we reserve until we are sure they will 
graduate, and until they have fulfilled all the other requirements.” 

Clark College— li Only students who gave promise of success. With a single excep- 
tion, they were men of high standing Imth 411 their general college work and in ped- 
agogy. We hi can to have it regarded as a privilege.” 

('oe College . — “By tho officer of the auhfreshman class on scholarship.” j 

College of the City of New York.- Student approved first by hodd of collegiate j 
department concerned, and then by head of department of education. j 

Colorado College.— Students make application for the work. Reply did not state 
further methods, if any used. | 

Cotner University.— Selected by the head of the department of education. ( 

Dakota Wesleyan University.— Work is elective. j 

University of Denver.— Selected by head of department of education. ' j 

Donne College.— Required of all seniors who are candidates for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. ; 


« Kaj ;lham College. Some juniors and seniors selected by superintendent and high- 
school' principal. 

him College.— Selected from classes of third and fourth year students. 
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practices teaching. 


College -Se^ by ll.o departq.mu of education in conmilution 
With the departments in which the teaching is t« be done, 

. ^ Fra .' >l , l \ n C ? lU9e (/n</ > — R..ot«monde<i by department of education in .oIIcro and 
selected by the city sqpcrintcndoht. " 

Geneva College'.- Selected by head of department, of education and psychology 

LoU ^~' ‘ n y Prudent , head of department of education, ami Wad 
of department in which teaching is done, in conference.” 

Greenville (jolUge.- •‘tin recommendation of heads of departments " 
rfac" wte* C0Ue9 ' ~ Mplnb< ' rshi|> in C,MS methmls ami sanction of superintendent 

Q'J&tavui Ajfol f>hu»' College . — Seniors who wish s/ate certifi<;ate. 

Hanover College ,*— “ By the«pn\sident. M - 

Ifrriy* College.—' “Have been able so far to supply work for all .h-sirine it ” 
Hetdrlbirg University.— “fly professor of education." J 

Henry Kendall.— Use advanced students to assist in academy 
’ exporting to teach wlA.have had prerequisite course ” 

Hope College. ^-Semon who make average of W> per cent in all other work. 

Howard University (colored).— Ml seniors required to do practice teaching. 

Juniata College— Required of all who elect couisc in high-sehool methods. 
KaUmaioo College.—" Each member of class in pedagogy takes his turn in alpha- 
. betical order. Requmxl of nil in class. - 
A*tn^ College. — ‘‘Ry the president.’* ’ 

. Lawrence Colleges— Selected by head of department of education. 

Lebanon Valley College.— No report on this point. ' . 

Lehigh University.— Apparently the work is elective. 

Lincoln Mtnumal Lniversity.- -No rc|wt on thin point. 

Macalester College, — Required of all who expect to teach. 

Middlebury College,- ”Uy the head of the dcparlmcat on the 
academic, and personal qualifications.” 

Milton College,— Membership in class in pedagogy for some, 
fitness. ' 

Milwaukee- DouMer College,— Required of all candidates for certificates or degree in 
borne economics, 

Missouri Valley College.— 1 ' All those who take the couni teach.” 

Missouri Wesleyan College, —Those preparing for State certificate. 

Mount Umon College.—" y T o m upper classmen wfio are endeavoring to meet the 
new school code and who have had preceding theory.” 
kiuskmgt (. allege .- -Report does hot reveal procedure, 

Nebraska Wesleyan University.— 1 “All seniors who have had prerequisites.” 

Oberhn ('allege.-^" All members of the class in practice teaching.” Limited to 
summer work in 1914. ' , , 

Ohio Northern University.— Report does not reveal practice followed,, 

Ottawa l m versity. Excellence in content subject aud in course in principles of 
secondary method. F 

Otteebein t 'allege— Report does not repeal actual practice followed. 

Park College.— -Wy the professor of education. 

Hipon College.— Ry professor of education. 

College of St. Eluabeth.-t-Juniorn and seniors who elect pedagogy courees. 

St. Johns University. — On basis of at least two years’ college work'. 

St,. Oluf College.— Seniors who received sanction of department Concerned with 
Content subject and who arc taking 15 pemester houre in education. 

Shaw University (colored).— Work too recent to report on in detail. * 


* basis of pedagogical, 
Others as to special 
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Southwetlrrn Vnirtrsity ( Ttr.).— of <U'|>artmont of education! principal of 
(■.ron.iary school, and president. Then names are submitted to entire faculty for' 

. ratification. * ‘ 

S,, S’, ml, anno Univmity . — “By the president,” 

* S"»rth>narr College. —Ml who do thin have had at least 1,*> wmivtcr hours of edu- 

cation. , 

Tarlio ( W/^-.-lU> q uirod of all. who arc candidates for State certificates. 

I t in p l c (. mrerstiy . — ■** By heads of college departments.*' 

7r.rfW llo^rirffi t allege:- Practice followod not revealed by answer. 

Iriiiiftf (W/fi/f (A. AVork too reccnl to report practice followed. 

T/f/'f-r Iowa riiirirW///.— Klivtivo for seniors. 

II hitman ( ‘oflajt (’ity superintendent selects from list submitted to hint. 

( allege of William and Mary. -Uoquirod of all applicants it.r teachers' diploma in 
la>‘t year of course. A«ninmi 4 iiiu made by .professor of islucution. * 

Yankton roZ/cyc.— Professor dfoiormal work ami heads of eollvge^dopartments. 

) otk ( itlh'gt . Ity professor of education ami regular teacher. * , 

I lu* following methods of selection oeeur frequently enough t-0 
nmkt* them noticeable?: (!) By professor, of education;' (2) by 'pro- 
. 1 JVssorof education and superintendent of schools; (8) by professor 
of education and head of collegiate department concerned ; 0) largely 
•*° n the basis of membership in senior class. Outside of* these the 
above shows a very marked variation. Attention is here called to ' 

* ho method used at Southwestern University, Hope College, Mil- 
waukeiv Downer, and Whitman (Allege. Attention- is also called to 
the number of rases in which the president of the eollego makes the 
selection. 

•A UO w T nK PU ACTIO K TKAC1IINC. IS 8UPEHVISED. 

* Alfred L'mcrrsi///.— Professpr of ml lira lion flives actual supervision, occasionally 
assist rd hy other members of the faculty who have training .in e<Iucation. “Thcnrmi- 
.cully the' class teachor'critici/a* plans and class teaching also, in practice. I find 

* the teachers, with the exception of the principal, unable to give any hcjp. M 

* Alma ('nlhgv—i'o operation among superintendent, professor of education, and pro- 
lessor of collegiate department concerned. hut plan vet indefinite. * 

A ah land College .— Usually done hy regular class teacher. Later return states that 
lhiit is done l»y the ward 'principal. 

Baldwin - Wallace College— Professor of collegiate depart men'? concerned, 
j Bellevue College . ~ Regular high-whool teac hers and professor of education. 

| ‘ Beloit College.^ Professor of pedagogy and howls of departments in teachers’ courses. 

Bowdoin College . — “ Principals.” 

Brown University,— bone bv supervising te&cher and professor of educational j>ey- 
chology. ' ■ ” 9 

(A ntral College . — By assistant professor of philosophy and education. 

Clark College.— ‘The practice teachers were visited hy a representative of the 
Stile board *nf education, by the loeal superintendent, by a representative of the 
college, and received suggestions more or leratrom them all.’* 

Coe College. Not. much actual supervision. What is given is djone.by person ln 
; charge of subfreshman class. 

College of the City of New York.— Supervised by instructor in secondary teaching. 
Colorado College— Regular teachers, principals, and professor of education, the two 
latter visiting occasionally. ' 


102796 °— 17 - 2 
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PRACTICE TEACHING* 


^ regmlar teacher*. 

nntola Wrtlrynn Cn.mTti/v, -Ueg,,l ar t ,. artlf . r . . ■ 

• ii;;iT2w v crr , ’ rin ;' ii T 1 ' , " ra -' ,i,maiiy «*'«> *>>• wf*** ... d.*,. iMl . 

'![■ % ~ 1 ; »l«> regular l . a. I.or 

Jr,t TS ‘ and principal give a conn,, in nhaervati..,, , n ,| 
• practice teaching uml havcjull charge of (lie w ,, r ly. . ’ 

hloit f ,, /Ay..r-IVi,inv l .r nf |>cdn'*c".v 

* *. 

Franklin < \./l, T -Superintendent and l.igl,-« l...;,| teacher,. 

(.Vnr/« CoUrgr.— Superintendent of.pul, lie m-Jinnl*. 

Onnid Wnm/ 6 »//, 9 ,.-I>r,,fe« a , l ref education and r.-gular'cmher- 
hrirnnllr < oil, yr.— tty regular class tciuhers. 

(innntU On//,,,, ^Report does n.n reveal how this in dene 

‘™e,UneI.:«;j: AH< ^ -;™”**<* f an-' '-.da ,.f collegiate depart- 

Com-enuid^' <-1.- and me »f collegium department 

Hiram College. — Professor of education 

gu,ar class teacher and member nf umvorsity 

hZ "• *•*•.«• - — <■ 

■«^ i »"a"y M|. fr.nn proffer „f education. 
Juntafa (olhgr, Koguhr toarhor an, I professor of .-duration 
Aa/ortmcoo Co/f/v/r. Uogular toiirlirr*. 

King ('allege. — NobujhtvMoii. 

£otn/r«<* Collty,. Regular teaeher ami professor of education 
Lebanon Valley College- No report 
Lehigh University. — Professor ..f education. 

Lu,coU Memorial V hersity .- Professor nf education. 

Macalrster College. — (Toads of col lego department* 

MuWehury College . — Professor of pedagogy. 

Milton College.— Regular cl;uss tea, h or 

supemitendeut of same mtl.j.rt. No «„rk i n other subjects V 

-W.ur. Valla, rail,,,... Professor of edneatioii. 
iLssounW.,’,; o» Co//,,,,.- The principal of the academy. 

concerned 'Nation, head of collegiate department 

Muskingum College.— .’Hogular teaeher. 

N't>r<mhi Weste v „n I mr.rei, \j Supervisor of practice srh.ad. 
duriJ^ l „^.t H1, "f '****'■ M '*' 1 liy principal 

p JS;;,r"" ler.ri'/y ' — P ro f , -saor „f education, tinted hy regular teacher or 

J£y. general supervisor, an experienced high-achodl principal 

yayjgg.**. "**•—«• * u “ inhU 
JMf' .'V .»**. , IH| 
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College of St Elisabeth.-* It tegular, tcmhcre, 

St, Ji W Uniinraitg . — “The prefect of Mudico. ,r * 

S\ ih'nf College . — Profo^r of education and^gular teachers, 

Shnir University (colortxf). — No report on this point 

Southvrstrrn Umvrr&ty ^ fur.) — Pri n< ip;il d,vo1«* half of hi* time to this work. 
lV.f, -o, of education ami HUfH‘msin<; temhers hold Conference* with *tudent 
i--.u lu r> and vi«it their chbwn., 

Mnirthmore CoUege. —Professor of education, regular teacher*, and Huperihumdent 
uf w jnmh, ^ 

J'tirbio College . — Regular toucher*. * 

University, ■’* Hit^h school t o ueh or ft tul col logo i n»t nu ‘tor. M * 

HWimi '.<? Valkyr Popular teacher* and professor of education. 

Trimly College (jV. t\).~rXo report. 

If/nr Jon* UitinrsUy.—Vniiv^or of education ami superintenxlent. 

Wlot man College.— V ity superintendent of Hchtxd* 

O' 11 :" °f William and Mara Regular loa«-h.T«. prin. ipal, 4&d pn,f, w „ r of > 
viliiiaiiun. ' 

lu»/.7«n College. — IIoiuIh of collegian- itcpurt'monf conrerneii 

Yorl: ColUgf^ Hood of coll,cgo <l<-|iartmont couccrniMl. 

I-rom the foregoing data the following summary is made: Super- 
vision by professor of education, 7 instances; by professor of edu- 
cation and heads of collegiate departments concerned, 6 instances; 
by heads of collegiate departments alone, 4; regular class teacher and 
representative of collegiate departments, 11; by regular. class teacher 
alone, 10; by the principal, regular teachers of classes, and professor 
of education, 4; by principal, 4; hy principal and professor of oducuA 
timi, 1 .; hy the suporintendc.nl alone, or with other persons, 5' cases. 

( OST OK USK OK PKIM.IC 1I10H 8011001,. 

Ilirce different conditions exist with regard to the cost of. the uso 
of the public, high school by (lie college: (1 ) At Bowdoin and Whit- 

. 111,111 f 'o I leges t-lio student touchers receive remuneration for their 
services; (2) ill 6 others some money is paid by the college for the 
privilege; (3) and in 20 colleges there is no cost for this service. 

Ashland College pays n supervising teacher SHOO per year, while 
Blown University pays eacg supervising teacher *50 a year. Ohio 
Northern University grants free tuition to the graduates of the 
. ’''h'* 1 school if they enter the college. Clark College pays the car 
fare of the student teacher, and at Middlebtiry it costs “the time of 
the supervisor, approximately, $2,400.” ' 

The following [institutions report that such privileges cost thorn 
nothing: Alma, Baldwin- Wallace, Colorado College, Coiner, Fair- 
mount, Geneva, Hiram, Hope, Howard, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, Lehigh, Milwnukec-Downer, Missouri Wesleyan, 
Oborlin, Ripon, Swnrthmorc, Texas Woman’s College, Trinity College’ 
ami l p| mr Iowa University. ^ ! 

The remainder gave no information, pro or con, as to the cost. I 
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PRACTICE TEACHING.' 


- PRACTICE tEAOUVIi WITH TAllOU ATOKY SCIENCE. 

Al/r.il Utawsuy Must no n. aity^Iier Mihjoet." I 

Jbltri'l m!Z r tr~''° nr ^ ^vrnhir prt.fe«M.n., havemiporvUnm ’ 

*£*• rl '° PWPtK^S-her has charge of tho laboratory work nndor 

IlHMlmxMiou of tho nvitlar instructor ” . * r 

.lo^nmna ^ ~ ^ ,|u ' l***bew* courawin tho laboratory of «n I, 

iZlrh V £Z”'*Z7'^ ,wchw iM "* '»'«*»*<*>- *■ any other tea, In r JW 
pRu,i " ***** k p,,t in f,ui dia ^ d i! »' «*■» 
C/ori- CoW-g,.— - liisl, role*. I furnished. tho equipment,'’ 

Cohnub ColUye. —•■ Practice p-achcra act as laboratory nwistante.” 

OXncr Umivmtt/. •• l.ol student bo labor.tn.ry a^nuant.” 

...Hie (WA;/ t - I’m. tioo toaohor nerves tin* kiiiio as tho ]«u<l teacher " 

or ll """ Un,l, ' r "' P * ,ll<1 di — " f H»-al 

t'mrmiiiiiil pervi*-d by heads of departments” * 

M»«Zr u,arlM * r )>«« charge of tho laboratory work »* a. 

Cnlteye. “Andnt ragnkr toaohor in laboratory work.” 

" <9f -‘Student work* Under ati)N.*rvHion of college prefiwor of t|,o 

Ihstingt ColU-g,. “Student acta as laboratory assistant.” 

JuihuHiizM College . — ,4 Awifit vr itli a jijumtiw. ” 

/.inra/u Memorial University, -'Te-Uher of Roioiicu direets ” 

<£^<^r‘ Uy V ' h " Wk “ d aC,,,tt ' ,,irp " ir * ! ‘ ,,f ltlK< — «*rk in 

MMleimry (>,!!& .-•■ Tho same as othor subjects” 

Jfiton Student take* charge as regular toaohor.” 

• College "Assist regular l<„rhor during firat half of mgular 

S - I. 0 SS during second half of w^kly 

- -• ' i 'tilth < ollegt lloa.l of department outlines tin* course lload of i*il.i- 

catwn department 8ti|H>rvi»i* method and class management " 

^ ^-iWo for both Citation and 

Mount Union C,d/, v .. _- Under hoa*l of department ” 

'Xmv^htr, ! f « ^ /y “ , ' 1 ' 8Ually Hl,,,l, ‘ nt <* 'nboraiory distant and 

kkmMr^tia 

“"r >" -"»«• •«' 

' —“Sttident toaohor under direction of regular priin^.r ” 

Aipo/I Oilkyi .—' Actriaa laboratory awistani.*' 

"A' Vt/caAtrt.~‘ ' Tho atudent condnota tlio claw under the tmpervision of 
the regular teacher and in prraenco of cla.ss in pedagogy . ’ • ' ^ . 

St, Oh /.— '‘Acta aa laboiutory v 

S^2 o2Sv^< ^, 1 ‘ a ^ ph y rfc ^ <« ht i« thp collego laboratory.:- 
usjiu/ia nn l m t era. fy Under direetion. of collego toaohor of science 
Upper Iowa University.— 0 Acta as laboratory actant” 
xaiicton ColUgt.^* \Actx an laboratory tuwiHtant . 0 ^ 

Tor* College Teacher worlw under head of department.’k 
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of thocolleges made no reply. Seventeen stated that they 
K aV< ‘ »" w '°rk, and several others that they avoided it. Thirty- 
m \oii try to manage the work in some form. Tin's show's that not 
nnn h real work is, la'ing done in laboratory sciences for student 
ic.ichnjg, among the smaller colleges.. . , ' . 

In 10 of the M iiistitirtions, the sUidenl^caeher acts as laboratory 
ii'-i'fmit . in Id the student teacher has charge of the work as regular 
U'iiober. Other facts about this work refer to various* details of super- 
vi'-ioii of tho Hatching. '* 

M ., ( ,KS TI ,1N8 AS TO o,u SANITATION AND jamiSt*Tmn*X OF f’jp ACT10R TEACHING. 

I mirm/v.-r-" Daily nmforpncoB are nons«iry for Hlkicnt work.*' 

/*. it t m # oth'g * ' “taroful nupervi.-ion and ooiWcMvnrcH not tNwirv *’ 

/. Uni ( it// ift , In the Unchoht ouirwit tht*n' w mcro ttr loss touching practice 
1 think practice teaching done in thw way j* more helpful than anv done on tho hifih 

( Itolbgt. “I think nothing can heat tvork done under actual public school 
c<*n<i.iiou*. We have found that *«? can !n*lp the «choofc and they give m Suable 

ht-lp * • , 

f Jon f Wfyc .—^‘Should he under the chargo of depart ment of edmatiou and hcada 
f*i < allege deportment* concerned.’ 1 

* Jmukhn CWfryru— ** A cooperative arrangement between public high school and 
ctdhgm m beat. Supm-ton* Wlwr should Ik* head of detriment in high school 
( and giro ejH*cial ttieiliuda eo\u>e in •college. *' 

4d0lphu *'~ VA ***>1 * bet ter than a public high school for this 

uti*™”* ! Jnirrrsit y~ A hiph m ' htw] control of department of education la 

Juniata ('oUc<k ‘<!le>t to atriliate w ith a public high K'lionl." 

WiVwy Call* iff, II urh *'h<tol should he under com rol 'of dopurtmeul of cdtrcfttioii. 
LvtcoiJi Memorial 1 'turmitu .— IV you r own mood ary school ami Supplement the 
'fork by vituhs to public schools. 

MamUsfrr ( ’o/fcf/c. —There nhouhj he a half-year of student teaching required bv 
Mule law. 1 ' ' * 

Ui&muri VoMrgrolfyr^Vnxciico teaching should blunder (ho joint Hipervision of 
dojutnment of edmtMion and collegiate departments concerned. 

y/«o M r; I^frflirn College. “Observation should accompany » w * method* count* 
and practiee teaching.’* * - ’ * 

Ohio Northern Unlremtg.—f ‘ A plan like thal at the l uivcrsity of MWH i. pref- 
,T * 1 hie to $ public high school. ** - F 

I’pptr lot * i OmrcTsit ;/.— A iMojicralive Bystom between wllm ami public hieh 
Hi iKKils is best. * . 1 

*■ . y , S . 

From theke stiitements it is evident that opinion varies much 
umoiitf tho colleges. Five recommend outright a separate (‘‘own’’) 
imi( tieo school. • Three recommend a public high school and a plan 
of Vooporatio.1 between college and high school. . As to smwviskm, 
threo recommend jofft supervision by department of education and 
coilegiato departments coucennod. 


■ 
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PRACTICE TEACHING. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Student teaching for prospective secondary teachers. 


Names. 


Iowa 8tato College or Agriculture. . . 
Kftii.-iiw Siuto Agricultural (’oUpco 
pJU’higan Agriculluml College . 
Mississippi Agricultural College. ... 
Oklahoma Agriculluml College. . . 

Purdue University 


twmdnrv school j Amount of 

' Nunilier of teaching 

— _ _ prospective] done 

teachers. j (semester 
hours). 


Own. i 


Public.* 


X 

X 


_i. 


Total . . 
Avnrago. . 
Median . 


1 Tho’Soss (x) moans yes. i Twelve weeks. 

Mississippi Agricultural College uses the subfreshman cl*ss for 
practice teaching, and Oklahoma Agricultural' College uses “anv 
opportunity availably It is not possible .to generalize as to the 
amount of teaching (lone, hut the tendency as to number of teachers 
seems to bo about 40 jx^r institution. 

The work is supervised as follows: Kansas State Agricultural 
College, by associate professor pf education; Michigan, by heads of 
departments of home economics and agricultural education; Missis- 
sippi, by professor and associate professor of education and some- 
times by head of department concerned; Purdue University by 
superintendent of schools and professor of education. 

Two suggestions as to organization come from these colleges- (1) 
All concerned with this work should lx, trained in education and in 
their special subject; (2) the practice Work should he entirely under 
the control of the college. ’ r 


50 
100 
JO . 

l(h-20 

30 


( 5 ) 

(*). 


2/3 


(*l 


24H-258 | 
-41-43 * I 
40 


How selected. 


Elective. 

Do. 

By heads of I)op|. * 

By Dept, of Educ. and 
Dept, in oollogo. 
Seniors in Dept. o| 
Educ. 


8 One to throe weeks 


4 Varies. 


SUMMARIES AND CONCLUSIONS. 

0 

Total questionnaires sent out 
HodHgh rucoivod 

' j* 

state UNIVERSITIES. 

State uni versiticifl replying. - 


State universities not giving prac-ti.ee teaching for secondary teachers 
For cent 

... id- 

State iini\ ereities planning to give such work . 
Percent..* 


State tmiycrmtios giving such work now 

. Per coftt,',... . , j 

State unfvereitige using ciWh^cOnUftry sctioojs. 

„ Percent:...., .... .... . . „ . ''7\ ' 

Statfc universities using public high schools 

ijpfij qetkk . . . . .. . 

I teachore eacllfc yegr, ... , . . ^ ^ ti . 

20, 

vH. ■ 60. O' ‘ 

8 

..... 20.0 

* ii - 

■ Ip* if 

32-34 

!■ < i 
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Median number of student teaebere each year # # # 39 

A verage amount of teaching in semester hours. . ; 4 4/lfMl 13/19 

Median amount of teaching in semester hours g 


NON STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

'N umber replying... 

I Vo own high school...... 

4'so public high. school * 

A verage number of teachers earl) year 

Median number of teachers each year 

Average amount of teaching in semester hours 

Median amount of teaching in semester hours 


OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Number replying 

Number using own high school... .* 

Per cent ' 

Number using public high school 

Per cent , k 

Average number of teachers each year (in 57 institutions). . 
Median number of teachers each year (in 57 institutions). 


Average amount of teaching, in semester hours (in 31 institutions) 3. 

Median amount of teaching, in semester hours (in 31 institutions) 


13 

2 

n 

41 
30 
4—4. 8 
4. *55 

133 
46 
35 
35 
27 
12.3 
10 
08 


2.5 

6 

1 

3 

41-48 

40 


STATE AC UICIJI.TURAI. COLLEGES. 

Number replying 

N umber using own high school 

Number using public high school 

Average number of teachers ouch year. ,T> 

Median number of teachers each year. 

Amount of teaching done Varies from two-thirds semester hour to about 
three semester hours. 

OlIANI) TOTALS* 

1. Number of institutions giving practice teaching for secondary teachers. 

Per cent- of those replying 

Per cent of those to whom questionnaires were sent ; 

2. Number of institutions using own high schools ’ 

Per cent of those replying. ^ 

Per cent of those to whom questionnaires wero lent 

3. Number of institutions using public high school 

Per cent of those replying 1. 

Per rent of all institutions included 

4 Average number of student teachers each year (in 05 institutions)..... ... 19. fr-20. 5 

5. Average amount of teaching done^jy student teacher, in semester hours 

3. 98 


119 

90 

40 

■57 

43 

20 

v 60 

45 

20 


(iti 74 institutions) 


'METHODS OF SELECTING STUDENT TEAC!IJ51t8. 


lii moat cases if, is ©violent that the student teachers must have 
Imd certain courses in educational .theory and m the subject they 
Wil teach before doing this teaching’. Tills' conditioius^ms to be 
quite^ universal. In many cases, in all types- of ' institutions, the 
actual selection is mado hither by a representative of *ho department 
or school of «dnen#.iArt ,»» such representative ahd persons con. ,< 


ot school of educ®>t;icil, or by 

' ?V,< V- •. *. V'Ai ” ■ vV r/ '/• 

• - ,W ’ v . , i,.- V 

■** » ■ ■ 
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PRACTICE TEACHING. 

noctccl with the collegiate’ department concerned. In a great many 
places it is elective; in others it is required, if the prospective teacher 
desires a degree, or a certain type of teachers’ license, or both.. In 
some p aces where cooperation exists between the institution and the 
public high school, a representative of the public high school shares 
m the selection of the teacher. In no case is it evident that a schol- 
arship standard is adhered to in making such selection. In no cuso 
is it evident that any physical or moral qualification is adhered to 
m selecting these teachers. From the data found hero it scorns evi- 
dent that there is need of a carefully planned system of selecting tho 
student teachers. • ° . 

HOW THE STUDENT TEACHING" JS SUPERVISED. 

All varieties of supervision exist, from practically little „rno super- 
vision to close and careful supervision. Often a representative of 
the department x>f education and a representative of the collegiate 
department concerned do this work. In several cases— 20 in num- 
ber— iUs evident that the staff of the department or school of educa- 
tion have full supervision of this work. The typical arrangement is 
a combination of a representative of the department of education 
with some other poison or poisons. There are about 50 examples of 
this. In several places the supervision is conducted by persons who 
have practically no connection witli the department or "school of edu- 
cation. Practically no statements are made as to liow this work is 
carried out. 

the cost qk the use of the public high school. 

With reference to this item, the following conditions exist - (1) In 
many places there is no item of expense for this scrvic<*-(2) in several 
instances a flat fee is paid the public-school authorities for this service* 
(3) m senne institutions the service rendered by tho, student-teacher 
to the high school is considered a return for* the privilege of practice 
teaching) (4) m some few - cases tho student-teacher receives some in- 
come for the service rendered. This takes the form of payment of 
expense^, car fare, or the regular wages of a substitute teacher: (5) sev- 
eral institutions grant scholarships in return for this privilege. The 
most typical situation is one in which no cost item appears mini in 
Which there is cooperative effort between the institution and the pub- 
lic high •school v v 

APHlNI8TOATip N _ OF PRACTICE TEACHING .. ifc, LABOhAT^T SCIENCES. 

^ «trl ^ .W'PfactW teaching in' laboratory sciences; is 
S * - T • r !\ 18 ’ 6ne ^ two W** ie Oscd. h one tlie stu- 
*T* *f aoIler » laboratory assistant, -and by such work loams 
what he can about the teeing M the subject. By the other plan 

-- * v •* • M ill . ■ 



, SCHOOLS WITH TEACHER- TRAINING -DEPARTMENTS, • 25 

the student-teacher is given actual change of the work, class work and 
laboratory work, under supervision. In many cases this Work is ' 
done hi college laboratories, not in laboratories designed for Sec- 
ondary schools, • 

.SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION* 

The suggestions for organization and administration show less , 
unanimity, than the description of actual conditions. For example/ - 
BrJnit champions the old plan of the student-teacher teaching tho' 
classy of which he or she is a member. Others flatly declare that 
student teaching tinder actual high-school conditions is tho best. 

S( ill others insist that a practice school shall be a part of the institu- 
l ion, and not a part of the public-school system. The majority favor 
usmg the secondary schools for this purpose, not using college classes 
nr upjier grades. ,.A few favor using the seventh and eighth grades, 
as Well a s a high school. 


* 






SOME INTERRELATIONS OF DEPARTMENTS OR SCHOOLS 
f OF EDUCATION . 1 


By \\ . G. Chambers. 


Tl.i^i 8Ui(] #V was based on returns from the following questionnaire: 

1. Aw any courses offered in >-our institution, especially for teachers, either in- 
special method g the teaching of Gorman), or in special subject matter, by mem- 
bers o! other faculties than yours? If so, are they- * 

(d) Listed among tho courses of your school only? 

{b) Listed among tho courses of other faculty only? 

(c) Listed among the courses'of both faculties? 

„ 2. Do you control such courses wholly or partially? 

3. Arolhoy given only at your request or independently of your desires? 

4. Are teachers gtWng such courses*considered members of tho education faculty? 

6. Do they draw any pdrtion of their salary from your budget? 7 

. itrscr "" h> <• *■ *. 

(a) What is his official relation to your faculty? 

7 V s . 11 ' 0 praclic(! . tfia< ' h, ' r ,n ? re directly resportsiblo to him or to you? 

7. W hat do you consider the ideal arrangement of those relations? 

* 

TABULATION OP REPLIES. 

Replies were received from 34 instituti.ms, but only 30 were used ‘ 
in the followmg tabulat ion : > 

. L (“ )A «>a“ y courses offered especially for teachers either in spet-ial mothodorin 
a sjiecial subject matter, l»y membcni of other faculties than the education faculty? 


Instil utions. 

25 

4 

1 


- Yes. . 

n*... v 

Course listed hut not given 

(6) tfuch courses are listed i if the bulletins— 

Of education department only 

Qt aimdeinic department only. ......... r I 

Of both departments ..... 

No replies (of no separate bulletins ) 

II. How are sucli courses controlled? 


. font. 
83, 3 
13. a 
3.3 




Partially by the education faculty ; . . 
Wholly outside the education facility . 
No replies, . .. v _ _ ’ 


'*“ rt hy ac^mmlttM 

26 , - . • , • ' - - , 


3 

10.0 

5 

10.0 

JO 

53, 3 

o 

20.0 

2 

0.0 


53. 3 

, .... 8. i 

ty. 7 

A 

133 


... a, • % 

— ™ — 
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INTERRELATIONS OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION. 

III. Are the courses given only at request of' the department of edu- 
cation or independently of its desires? 


27 


* PCF 

n , © \ Institutions, cent. 

By request only 17 • 5a7 

6 . C ‘ 
20.0 
10.7 


In some causes by request, in some cases independently 2 

Without, any request. . . . ■ q 

v No reply. ^ r> • 

IV. Arc iho teachers giving such courses considered momlicrs of (ho 
education faculty? 

Yea 

No.: ***’’*/ 

Planning for such membership ’ 

In a special case only 

Faculties not separate 

No reply. - 1 . ^ . . . 5 

V Do such teachers draw any part of their salary from the education 
budget? 

All of it 0 

Partially 4 

None of it:..., ’ • _ 

ir 15 

1 1 ave no separate budget q 

No reply J. ........ ........ 5 

Is practice teaching ever supervised by members of other foe- 


).0 V 


V#I 

lillies? 


Yes. 

No.. 


G 

20 


20 . 
<50. 
3.3 
3.3 
G. 7 . 


'13.3 

50 

20 

16. ^ 


1 20 
? 6G. 7 
13.3 


No practice teaching « ^ 

Of tho 6 institutions wffich have practice teaching supervised by 
mi academic department, a l»ve given tho supervisor a minor position 
op Iho education faculty;* the other he has no connection with 
the faculty. In 3 of tho 6 institutions tho practice teacher is chiefly 
responsible to some member of the education faculty, which moans 
that supervision is a -cooperative arrangement ; in one the practice 
teacher, is responsible to an academic , department for scholarship 
(subject malte.r) and special method and to the education depart- 
ment for general method; in another he is responsible to an academic 
department for subject matter ahd special method, and to the prin- 
/lpul pnd supervisors of the training school for “discipline and per- 
sonality,^’ and in the last he is responsible to an academic department 
for special method and to the education department for general 
method. • 

It appears, therefore, that in mono of the 6 cases reported is tho 
supervision moro than equally e^afed with an academic department. 

VII. What would -bp an ideal arrangement in view of theso^ 
relations? • , • ■ 1 

The data submitted under this hea’d do not lendhthemselvos spsily 
to quahtitativd tabulation. Of the 30 replies tabulated, 5 made 
no suggestions A^hatevcr under this topic; 9 suggested plan < 

' per cent o< tho^e having practice teaching. V .■ 77 jnt ow* ; * • 

t' ' ;; 

— — — . 1 L . Ji — — L.I., 
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undor wliich their'several institutions wore working" as the best plan 
for thorn; and 16 gave, in most cases very, briefly suggestions rep- 
resenting partial or. complete variation from their respective prac- 
tices. The communication rejected 'from the abovo summaries, 
because the institution from which it citme was organized iudepend- 
ently and therefore did not conform to the conditions being investi- 
gated, contained some helpful suggestions which arc included here 
with these last 16. , . - 

The 26 returns which gave suggestions as to an ideal adjustment 
of the relations of academic and professional departments for courses 
in special method and for supervision of teaching fell into seven . 
general groups: . • 

1. There is, first , a group of o' papers which do not suggest, any 
scheme of cooperation, but which mention some general principle 
important in the operation of any plan, or the replies of which arc. • 
too brief or indefinite to permit of classification. All alike sugefesr. 
the importance of control by the department of education 

2. The second group of 5* papers favors complete independence of 
the education faculty in all special courses; and while 4 of (ho contrib- 
utors make no reference, to supervision of teaching Jt, is safe to . 
assume that they would limit that function equally. 

3. A single contributor, after describing the. plan in his own 
school of giving all courses in special method and directing the work 
in observation (they have no practice teaching), through members 
of the education faculty, and of limiting tiro academic departments 
to courses in special subject matter, concludes: 

“} tW'ik that this is the ideal division of work, except for the 
entire lack of control of the subject-matter courses.” 

4. Three others describe their own practice of arranging'with the 
academic departments for courses in special method and subject 
matter and of limiting their supervision wholly to their own -family, 
and express thenj^clvos as satisfied with the plan. 

5. The' largest group, consisting of 9 papers, filvor cooperation 
with academic departments, both for special courses and for super- 
vision, although, in. a majority of cases, they emphasize the necessity » 
of special educational training or public school experience $n*1[he 
part of t ho academic cooperator. 

6- One instilutfon^ith an almost complete independent organiza- 
« tion submitted, through its dean, a description of its own organization 
and declared it to. he satisfactory. This plan includes courses in 
Special methods bv the -education, faculty ’(while also accenting " 
courses pffefed by academic departments). and &Upeiwissa§ mem- 
bers of the higlr-schooi faculty of the training school 

< > ; Finely , tyro of the COntrilButors favor placing both supdryision 
andspecid methods courses in charge of speciaEy qualified teachers 
of the secondary sdhtKils in Vhich the practice teaching is dona. ' 

' ' V * ' . ' : . . ’ ' VV. 1 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Iii spite of the variety 6f opinion which is shown in the data just 
reviewed concerning the particular scheme of cooperation between 
academic and 'educational departments which should be adopted, 
there is fair unanimity os to certain principles which should have 
recognition in any plan which may be adopted. Some of the more 
important principles which seem to have general acceptance are the 
foliovShg: 

1. Some form of cooperation is essential. As universities are 
now organized a department, or even a school, of education can not 
furnish all the elements which are essential in tho training and equip- 
ment of a teacher for secondary or higher schools. While certain 
disadvantages arise out of this dependence on other departments, 
t here are perhaps greater advantages arising out of the more general 
university atmospheres, out of the Wider range of interests and the 
more miscellaneous personal associations, than could be had in a 
more narrowly limited, even though tho wholly professional, institu- 
tion such as a State teachers 1 college. 

2. All courses, instruments, and agencies in the universities 
which have for their chief purpose the instruction, training, or equip- 
ment of teachers should be centralized in tho department or school 
of education, should be established only on tho initiative of the edu- 
cation faculty, end should remain wholly under its control In no 
other way can efficiency be secured or wasteful and irritating dupli- 
cation bo avoided. In no otjher way can a professional enthusiasm 
he aroused or a sense of professional loyalty be developed. No 
academic department should have the right to announce even a course 
in subject ^matter, especially for teachers, without first consulting 
and getting tho approval of the education faculty. This faculty has 
for its chief function the promotion of the interests of teachers, and 
should, therefore, bo the best judge of the fitness, the importance, and 
the need of proposed courses for teachers. Where theinterdepart- 
mehtal delations ate what they should be, the education faculty will * 
ordinarily 1 b© glad to get Os many courses of special subject matter 
for teachers as possible, provided they are adapted to their end. It 
ifroukl follow, also, that the N department of education should have 


the right to suggest changes of method and of subject matter in 
these special courses as well as the light to some voice in the selec- 
tion of Mm instructor from among the available -members of the 
academic department concerned, .. 

Stob special 'bourses should bo aimouneed primarily thp 
bulletin of thb department or school of education, ami It announced 
elsewhere should be specially designated as given in or for the depart-* 
meat of school of education. - , 7 
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4. The right to initiate and Control implies also the obligation to 
finance a courso. Thoroforo all teachers of courses accepted by the 

• education faculty Tand announced in tho bulletin as especially for 
teachers should draw a proportionate share of their salary from the 
education budget. This arrangement will have thccdoublo'advantag,, 

; of (1) giving the academic instructor a sense of responsibility to the 
i department of education and (2) of making tho education faculty 
reasonably conservative in initiating or accepting special courses for 
fthichers. ' 

5. Cooperation with, responsibility to, and tho receipt, of salary 

from the department of education should imply some official connec- 
tion with that faculty. Just. how closo that connection should bo— 
whether it should constitute full membership, with the right to vote 
on all matters of policy; whether it should grant only the right to 
discuss and recommend; whother it should limit the.instructor to tho 
right to attond only occasional faculty meetings in which students’ 
workis discussed ; or whether it should stop short with the privilege 
of advising students personally as to their work in his spocial course- 
does not appear from tho data submitted. For the prosont, there- 
fore, tho extent of the participation of the special academic instructor 
iu the affairs of the education faculty must be determined by focal 
conditions. i 

6. Coursos in spocial method should bp in the samo hands as 
tho supervision of practice teaching. Tho intimate interdependence 
of spocial method and practico teaching is implied in the attitude of 
throe of tho groups discussed above, viz: (1) Those who would keep 
courses in method and Supervision of teaching wholly within tho 
education faculty, (2) those who would securo both through cooper- 
ation with the academic departments and (3) those who would dele- 
gate both functions to the high-school faculty in which the practice 
teaching is done. Only 4 of the 21 who gave constructive sugges- 
tions imply the separation of supervision and special method. The 
essential interdependence of these two important aspects of teachers’ 
training seems to the writer almost axiomatic, whether teaching is 
to be regarded as the application of the principles of method, or. 
whether special method is to be regarded as the organization of the 
experience gained in teaching. 

Eliminating the suggestions which violate any of the above prin- 
ciples, and ignoring certain differences as to minor details, we may 
reduce the constructive suggestions of our contributors to three dis- 
tinct schemes. . ./ 

- J. No cooperation whatever with .aci^emic d^jjartments. In this 
scheme the academic departments give billy* tfie academic courses 
wbici* they offer for students of all departments regardless of their 

' ' - - < 

■ *' . . ' 
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INTERRELATIONS OF SCHObLS OF EDUCATION. , Si 

. ^vocational aims, while oil special courses for teachers and all super- 
of teaching are kept within the education faculty. 

'The advantages of such a plan are: 

(1 ) Complete control of all professional work and the opportunity 
to develop a professional consciousness without interference. . 

(2) ^Freedom from outgrown academic traditions as to educational 

vidiies^nd principles of method which eliminates the evil of conflict 
between the fundamental principles of general and special method, 
on- one 'hand/ 'and botween special method and criticism of teaching, 
on the other hand- * 

; The objections to the scheme are equally obvious: 

(1 ) UnlessTthe education faculty includes the teachers of the prac- 
tice school there is the objection: 

(a) That special method andNmpervision of teaching are artificially 
separated if tne latter is in charge of the practice schbol teachers, or • 

(b) That supervision becomes academic, formal, and lacking in 
dynamic force if it is exercised by the education faculty alone. 

(2) It fails to get any cooperation from the academic departments 
which through lack of sympathy keep many of the prospective teach- 
ers majoring with them' out of the department of education. 

2. Cooperation 'with the academic departments both for courses in 
special method and for supervision of- teaching. This is probably 
the ‘most practical of all the schemes proposed for the present con- 
ditions under which most departments of education are 
to work. 

Its advantages are: 



(1 ) It secures the cooperation of the academic departments (at 
least theoretically) and forestalls the establishment of rival courses. 

(2) Tt preserves the natural interdependence of subject matter rind 
method, on one hand, and of theory and practice, on the other hand. 

(3) Experience in supervision may react so as to vitalize the con- 

* tout -and improve the method of the subject matter courses in the 
academic departments. 

( 4 }* It puts the education faculty in a position to appeal for con- 
cessions and adjustments for which it could not otherwise ask with 
any reason or hope of success. 

But it is impossible to overlook some unmistakable objections tb 
this plan: *" * j 

(I) It is rarely, indeed, that the. holders of academic chairs have 
had either the training in educational theory or- the ’practical expe- . 

* rience.in teaching in elementary or secondary schools.'essential ip the 

organization of a course in special method or in.constrUctiye criticism 
of teaching. ' • 

; (2) Extreme speeializrition in advanced subject matter 4 tV likely .to 

• liaye giyen the academic specialist a warped .perspective in 'the de- 
termination of relative educational values of subject matter within ? 

, . his own field, for purposes of secondary or elementary education, or 
as between his subject and other subjects of the curriculum. 

• >:' • / > - . ■ , . v ; • ■ 
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(.» There is the danger that tlio best qualified mombere of the 
ncadcnue department will bo moro interested in research or' in the 
advanced .courses of the department and will therefore give onlv ner- 
i fuuctory attention to the education courses, or worse still intrust 
them to poorly prepared or inexperienced subordinates. 

3. Both the courses in special method and the supervision of teach- 
ing conducted by heads of the several departments of the school in 
| which practice teaching is done, who arc made regular members of 
! thc .^Iwcotion f Acuity. This involves the limitation of Unacademic 
departments to subject matter courses os in the first scheme dis- 
cussed above, but it differs from that plan in the utilization of the 
training school faculty for methods courses and supervision. There 
is much to he said in favor of this plan, especially in institutions 
which have weU-orgaftized practice schools or in urban communities 
which can afford to employ well-trained and specially qualified 'teach- 
ers in the public elementary and secondary schools. 

In favor of this plan arc tlmfollowing considerations: 

(1) lt' lms both the advantages claimed for the first of the three * 
plans under consideration. 

(2) It insums a closer organic relation between the courses in * 
general educational theory and the actual teaching* experience of 
the students than any other plan. 

(3) It avoids t ho danger of making the work in Special method 
lormai and academic and insures a greater concreteness and vitality 

through closer correlation wilh the practice work. ‘ 

(4) It avoids the three object ion* ofTered to tlio plan of coo per a t 

tion with aondcmip department#. 1 2 3 

(5) It places lxMh method and supervision in charge of teachers 

who are specialists and whose main interests lie in the field of this' 
work and who arc ablo to adapt it to the actual conditions and 
standards under which teachers must actually work better than-Coufd 
c 7, r w • 0 iirtm ' s,s nro chiefly academic and in a higher 

!*i 'c il "V ,s ’ ‘t P ro l ect , s ,fl,> preparatory work on the piano and in 
the held where the actual professional service is to he rendered* la ter. 

Some of the weaknesses of this plan are indicated in the following 
points: 

(1) It fails to secure the cooperation of the academic depart- 
ments— an objection offered to the first pftvn discussed. 

(2) It separates the special method from the ndvanecd subject 
matter of its department and thus is deprived, of the advantage of 
specialized scholarships— unless, of course, teachers may be secured 
tor the supervision work who have specialized in the academic aspects 
of the work os well as m education, ft is thus open to the criticism 

sacrificing scholarship to professional interests. ' . ‘ 

(3 ) Tlio employ inept of teachers iri secondary or olehrientary schools 
to lussist in tho work -of preparing teachers .in upiyersity departments 
has the appearance of lowering the standards q ( tfie university. The 
pbvious fcpiy is thatwtlie.se teachers must meet the best university 

- standards as to train mg ahd experience; an ordinary secondary 
teacher could no more do this work than he could occupy a uni- 
vetelty chair of physics or Greek: J 

^ ► . 



THE RESULTS QF PRACTICE TEACHING ON TEACHING 

EFFICIENCY. 

By JT. G, Childs. 


During the six years covered by this investigation, 124 students 
have completed a course in practice teaching in the Bloouiington 
(Ind.) High School under the supervision of critic teachers in the 
departments of English, history, mathematics, botany, geography, 
.and zoology. 

During the first three years of tliis period the course was com- 
pleted in 12 weeks. Because of this, three separate student groups 
were able to receive training during any year. This accounts for the 
relatively large enrollment in these courses for these years. For (he 
past four years the work has been carried on on the semester basis. 

During the year lit 13- 14 practice work was offered in but one 
department; history. During the year just closed practice 1 ) teaching 
lias boon offered in English, history, and botany. In the history 
department, however, the critic has devoted but one-half year to the 
work. • _ . - ' 

The table following indicates the distribution of practice teachers 
by departments: 

' . Numbers by department*. •* 


Date; ■ 

English. 

A ... 

| History. 

1 

Mat he- 
ramies. 

Hot any. 

Ooogm- 

pliy. 

Zooogy. 

'Tola!. 

l'.MK-<>. 

. \ w 

, hV 

4 


• 



25 

humu 

2 

i 

1 

2 

0 

A 

I 

wmi f 

1 i 

i> 

3 

3 

9 

2 

d 

u 

t 

0 

27 

IMIl-12 

e 

a 

4 

I 

I 

0 

23 


13 1 

* 

0 

0 

30 



MH3-H 

o 

* 

n 

1 

0 

A 

0 

19 

UMI-lo. - . 


( 

ft 


i ) 

0 

0 





yj 

2 


0 

15 

Total . . 


71 

35 

•pi ! 

> 


I 

139 
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PURPOSES OF THIS ST^TBY. 

The purposes of this study were to dotonnine (1) the valuation the 
tcaehorp who had taken the practice to/ching placed Upon it as on 
Hid in later teaching; (2). the estimate city superintendents plape 
upon tho quality of teacliing done by our practice teachers without , 
provious experience during their first year in tho public schools as 
compared with other teachers. ' •/'> 
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34 PRACTICE TEACHING'. 

VAMJE^P^RACTICE TRAOIIINO r A,H ERTIMATRO BY THE TEACHERS.' 

Lottcrs of inquiry worn sent to 115 of tho 124 touchers who hod 
cpniploltql tho practice course tip to Juno, 15)14. Tho remaining 1» 
could not be located. Eighty-one repli««s wore received, fctul 6 letters 
wrere returned unclaimed. Tito remaining 28 either did not care to 
reply or neglected to do so. 

", The Sl replies received indicate that 70 of these practice teachers 
f entered the teaching profession after graduation or leaving the uni- 
versit v. One w continuing her wbrk as agradnatesliulent at Indiana 
Ihuversity, and one married shortly after completing the practice 
work. 

Of the 79 wlio Altered the teaching professiohj 1 1. had experience 
tit teaching | wcvit.us to their practic-o work and :SS hail pn such pro- 
vimis oxpmonro. 1 • ._ , ’ a . . 

Tlu> following indicates .the replies of these 71) teachers id i ten v (I) 
of the letter which wttds as follows; ‘.’Will -von write frankly whether 
y».n consider the fnirse in practice teaching lias been of .much,, 
uiodiy.ate, pi lit tile henelit to you as a teacher." 

f Touches'* 1 4 


I 




U 

<!,»■ . 


o 1 

<sM 


}' rj > )M’ t \ rTT.*.> imthUtt*, 

& “«Ww» d V,iO.Hi> 1.^,1' V - ' 

. ttif'd 

■ ^ix of tin e- teachers Mated that' this course was die most valuable 
one Uo V had taken iu die univerakv. I'Ught tithnrs sjmko iueXini-' 
sup.Tlaiive ti-ilns, inch' its; ‘ Very much," of die greatest heiidit;’ 
“itivahtalih',’’ etc. ~ 

hrem die above it, is apparent that the fesiumaiv of 1 he tenchem 
tlieifiM-lves overwhelmingly- allots the value of .pi'jieud' (ymlijiig. 

riOMt’AIUsON.S HY SCl’Kni.XTEXOEM's, 

To secure furl tier evidence of the value of pract ice leaching, letters 
vvero sent to RUpcrj)itcndcnt.s to whotn our pipqtirc teachers had •muy' 
for their first, leaching after inking the practice 'enupa. As it setmicd 
imjaissihlit to determine whether a fca<!li<‘i's ku< cess was dim Pi It is 
pn-yious tenehing experience or Jbvhw practii-e work, iliquirids were 
sept out regarding 'only those tedehors with no. previous teocltulg 
record. ' , 

In tho letter superintendents were asked to raU* teachers on their 
nrat 5'ear’s work us 4 'superior, " ‘ 'above average" 4, avcblge.' , “below 
average," and “unsatisfactory" as- compared with all other teachers 
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in the teaching force of the school, and also to make a similar conir 
parison of the teacher in question With other inexperienced teachers 
' in thiMr teaching, staff; - . ' . " - 

Thirty-iMght teachers without previous experience replied to on© 
inquiry. In nine of these cases the superiu tendon t with whom] 
(hoy first, taught rouM not ho located. Twen ty-n i no It' tiers wore sent 
to HiijwiiitfmjU'ftts and 19 replics^were received indicating the follow- 
ing ratings; 

n f+t ri tjlchdrtite '■ mi w rjs 


# 





c«mt- 

jVXfXMt 

viilt nil 


l 


Com* 

iKlftHt 
with in* 
fiwrt, 
WKi»i l*V 


■ . . . 
vlmwwrifli, ,v ... . . * 

‘ Sxf-nw . < , . . >\ * v- , ■ k 4 - " ■ s> •• 

IU'i**lMr.C*V«V*iU •*.>'■* -*.4.. . r , A . < 



rwf r... . . Sl 




This tabulation indicates that* 10 of the 19 teachers were, 
decidedly above the average of mJI teachers in’ the {caching staff; 

I 7 of the Mkwere equal (o or a hove the average fcif all; hut *2 Were 
Wlow, average, and none \vvle reported as ^tl^utitsfiUMorv. The Ct»m- 
xeilli other teachers with no ptovbius teaching experience w 
stijj more striving, us I I of the 19 'were ruled decidedly above $»e 
‘loerago; 1 Tady Was ratvil’ a* below fm'rugfvuud nope were rated ns- 
roi>aHsfacto r y . • 




Vlllaaigh rmr data are loo meager to geneva li/e upon too broadly, 
flu above he is would seem to warrant the conclusion that in (he 
'judgilienl of superintendents of seh*»ols # as atdesUal l>y their ratings, 
sanies! er of higlt-school *prm<ie<* tenehiug under a iHuma fent; 
erf t i'r produces a more suceessftil teacher' tiuifr dues. the (Avt^iluve, 
or four yearn of sehoolrodin experit nee of the teacher notjW trained* * 
, The testimony of the teachers themselves is almost unanimous in 
favor of practice teaching. * 
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THE RESULTS PRACTICE TEACHING (if THE 
PUPILS TAUGHT. 

By W. S. Gray. _ * ; 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the efficiency 
of pupils who had been taught by student teachers' as compared 
with tho efficiency of public-school pupils. This question is an im- 
portant one, because the efficiency of instruction in training schools 
is seriously questioned in many centers where practice-teaching 
facilities are desired. In order to secure information on the point in 
question, the standing of training-school pupils was compared with 
the standihg of public-school pupils during the first year in high 
sqhool. Tho sources of data were tho records of 1,600 pupils entering 
high school, of which 430 were records of pupils from four normal 
training schools of Illinois and from the elementary school of the 
University' of Chicago, and 1,070 were records of public-school pupils. 

The initial study was mado in 1913, It included records of all 
pupils entering four high schools in September, 1911, and September, 
1912. The computations were based on the average records of 
pupils in aRsubjects during the firstsemester in high school. Records 
for different schools w<^e'not combined because of differences in 
school conditions and methods of grading.’ v 

Ttffile 1 presents the results in summary form. The letters A, R, C, 
and'D in the horizontal row at the top of the table refer to the four 
high schools. ,N refers to normal training school pupils and P to 
public-school pupils. The numbers in parentheses after N and P 
refer to the numbers 'of pupils involved. Tho numbers to the left of 
.the table refer to the five quintiles into which the records of schools 
A and B were divided. The letters between the summaries for 
school B and school C re% to grades given to pupils in schools Caild 
U; The entries in the table give thp percentages of training-school 
pupils and public-school pupils in each group. The average grades 
are given at the foot of the table. 
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Table 1 - Summary of records of pupils in four high schools. 


Quintiles. 

A 

B ‘ 

N (20). 

- P (52). 

N (83). 

J p (in): 

, 

35 

21 

17 

24 

0 

11 

18 

.22 

)8 

- 31 

T - _ 

I oo 

2 , , V 

15 

22 

24 

20 

19 

23 

18 

19 

• 20 

20 

3 '* 


5 ■. 

Average 

81 

m 

71 

78.3. 

78.7 

4 ■ i 





' 

C 


D 

_ Grades. 

i — 

1 



• - 

N (73). 1 

PC5). j 

N (19); 


K ! 

1 




A 

J 

j 

£ 



I» , a. 

. ° 
7"\ 

o ■ 

oil i 

5 

17 

41 


B ! 

no 

42 


g ; 

Zo 

Oil 

37 

* ‘J 

25 

17 


to 

33 ! 
q I 

Z4 1 

f 

19 | 

Q 


a | 

0 f 

0 

0 

- • i 

‘M ( 'l 

11 

B 


The table shows the following facts: 

(a) Training-school pupils are superior in school A, as shown by the 
averages and by the percentages of pupils in quintiles 1 and 2. - 

(l>) Public-school pupils are slightly superior to training-school 
pupils in school B. * 

(c) Public-school pupils are somewhat superior in schools C and D. 

( d ) Study of 1913 reveals distinct superiority of training-school 
pupils in ono high school and slight superiority of public-school 
pupils in Three high schools. 

Table 2 presents separate summaries of the autumn, winter, and 
spring term records of a class entering high school B in September, 
1915, and a summary of the autumn term records of a class entering 
t lie same high school in September, 14)16. 

Table 2.— Records of pupils entenng hgh school B m SipMnber, 1916, and September, , 


Quintiles. 

Autumn, 1915. 

Winter, 

, I915-10. 

Spring, 1915-16. 

& (23).' 

>’ (2(1). 

N (20). 

r (20). 

N ( 20). 

4 

V (26). 

i 1 * 

17 

?f 

.... H 

27 

33 

• Jio- 

19 

20 

10 

a 

20 

?§ 


OK 


iSlillil 

5 

* 


, i w 
‘27. 
19 

.. i$ 

Zo 

16 

\6 

20 

26 

ia 

24 

a 

AVeruge.... 

..7, 

.** - * 

~ ft 

■y-.l ■: 

10 

82 

80 



Autumn, 1916. 


P<39). 


SO 


ifc 

20 

W 

20 

23 


Table 3 presents separate, summaries of the 
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in tems of the general averages and of the grades in -English, algebra, 
and general science for 1915, and in terms of the general averages 
and of the grades in English, algebra, and ancient history for 1916, 

Table 3. — Records of pupils in high school Efor 1915 and 1916 
IN 1915. . 


Average. 


Quintiles. 


English. 


A Itfobrn. 


N (10). 


I’ (28). N (10). 


AvomjfO- ...... 


Quint i loss 


.10 ! 
20 i 
20 
30 j 

° L 

85 |~ 


P (28). 


20 

, 20 f 
* 20 
00 
•_ 10 I 

87 1 

_ 

e> 

101*5. 


N (10). 


I* (28). 


Oonoml s-ifinic. 


80 


N (10). 


40 
40 
10 

• irt 
0 

r” w i 


I* (28). 

13 

0 

22 

2ii 

30 

’ * 81 


■ 

j Avenge. 

English. 

r : 

Algebra. 

| history. 




tr 

, — * 


v •- — " 


.. : 

i 

1 N (22). ‘ 

(10)* 

N (22}. 

1 i*(m 

! N (22). 

P (l«h. 

N (-.>2). 

p O'J). 


0 

23 

32 

m 

U 

i f- 

11 

20 

' ' (S 

i 21 


1 -■ 


1 1 

26 

18 

21 

14 

1 • 20 
30 

. ...j 

,1*1. 

*23 

215 

i n 

27 

17 

23 

18 

' i 

1 18 

! ?3 


or 

if* 
t n 

31 

5 

21 ! 

l*i 

. 

IU 

11 

20 

27 

11 

,._„ 27 ! 

J 1 

8| 

SO 

. 0i> 

92' 

' 

SI 

:'f] 

■ M j 

/, - v 0 

j*" 


. A v(- .v;o . 

Table 4 presents separate summaries of the records of pupils 
entering high school C in September, 1915, February, 1916, and 
September, 1910. 

Tabu? 1 ■■-llccocfh „/ pupil* aHmiiij l,;,,h *ch,ml C in ^ftanhtr, till Uuul me, 

...... ... . _ # * 

f SojilWTtfwr, 1915. Kulii Mr** milt. 1 


Quintile's. 


September, hit;; • 


■t. . : 

2... 

3.. . 

4.. > 


A vern^o.,. 


N (13). 

P (12). 

• N (ITT-' 

P(I0>. 1 

s /jo)- 

I* ( 13 ), 

: 

r * 


1 

j - — * 

-•V- — . 

S 

A 

35 

- 0 ' 

12 ' 

5 b 

i - 


12 

30 i 

10 

12 

23 

25 

12 

50 

2‘.i 

1.7 
il ; 

25 

25 

12 

• .2t) A 

.30 | 

10 

32 

2o 

H 

15 

80 j 

85 

i 

' 80 t 

~ • s Vf 

H5.5<j 

87 


V f Ayera^ of tslirop ciU^rihy claases; 


6 -- • «: 

T *V * w ' * } * r • . • ... .. . , . ^ , 

Tables arid 7 prtsoni thi^o df « series of studios which M.« baon 

Wade hy - Principal j0lmsdn^o/. : % iigh school of tlo'' University,# 

vfl L C flffO . IiO- nol/AlMinA fno malin^inA .. t *(_ > >» 


80 

%.5 

86 
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versity Elementary School and from public schools. The following 
quotation explains the organization of the table: 

is obvious that if the pupils from the elementary school were in all respects like 
those from other schools, a certain percentage of them should be distributed through 
each quintile in each of the subjects. Thus, since thefe are 213 taking English and 
0 of them come from the elementary school, we might expect 32.4 per cent of each 
quintile to bo from the elementary school. Table 5 shows in detail how far the facts 
depart from this expectation. In the first column of figures at the left of Table 5 
is recorded the total registration in each subject.' In the second column the number 
of pupils from the elementary sehoeil is recorded. In the third column is shown th* 
percentage of University Elementary School pupils in each subject. In the other 
columns appear the variations in each subject from the normal pr oxj^ectod percent- 
age. In the first and second quintiles an excess represents an unfavorable showing 
for the University Elementary School, while a deficiency •( — ) represents a corre-i. 
'spending favorable showing; in the fourth and fifth quintiles an excess represents a 
favorable and a deficiency an unfavorable showing. 

Taulk b.—Avmigcs in different subjects for Vj 10-11, 


Subjects. 

■ 

Total 

i 'Ptiivcr- 
sit y EJ©- 

Per 

cent. 

' 1 

Quintile, * 

pupils. 

ruotiiitry 
' Srlumf 
f pupils. 

1 t 

1 

■1 

y j 

1 ;. 

■ 

[ 4 

5' 

* 


j ■ < — 






— . * — 

I'JlV'lisl) . . . 

1 Kill 

M-itl't'illUfk'S . . 

Sl-liMK-O •. 

t IVOl'Il....- * !' 

Uv i .a, . .... 

213 

I'U i 

2Hn I 

m. 

IN 

/UI 

i ii» 

m 

% ! 
i as i 

i | 

1 

M, n 
32. 5 
is h 
7v>. 2 
<*■ 3 

.,< 4 ! 

fl s 

• 31. 

- 2 7 
• 12?/ 

7.3 

| n H 

0. b 
— !»- 0 | 
-1.4 
- - 2.3 

ro. 5 

13 3 

i -5 7 

24(1 

1 9 . 7 

■ 1(1.2 

— 8. C 
-1.0 

3.0 
13. 31 

— t. 4 

— 1. ! 

,T(/Uil . 

I 

_ . • 1 

v.-,| 

32, f > • 

. i 
i 

* ! 

- ft). A . 

■ 1 

r!l 

' J 

■] 

(To 



1 AHJ/i: t>, . I icrugcS iUrVi (h-Fcn! subjects Jhr' the first sanestcr. 




t"ui ver- 


|. . ' 


Quiutilo. 


Sl|l>jt:utv?. 

Toiil 

PUJII:. 

sity 1 .iv* 

menurv 

Iv I- ; 

, • Trill . 




I 

— . ~ 


1 v 

pupils: 


j 

■2- 

3 

' 1 

1 . 4 

1 

1 

6 

' ' 

F, 1 :i l,,]i . . .......... . 

! , <»s . 

; . :u 

:a 0 1 

-• 7.-1 

> il-3 

l - 

U,0 

V.,o, 

113 

'•.isrnifin .... .... ........ 

Muiiiq;n.uu-s. r . . . . 

• 

48,1 

I ■ tv ; 
1 -J7. 

1 • 

1 i? 1 

1 :n 

1 

! • ' n- 0 | 
: ,vx 1 { 

15 2 

- T:r /» 

- 21 U 

13. S 

■a*. :$ 
20 . :i 
1 *7 

n s 1 
1 . 3 : 

170 i 
27. 7 1 

J2.3 
j 1.3 
3- 0 
23 s 

-32.0 
- 7.0 
J — 23- ft 
* 13.0 

To ltd ..." . . ? 

j, ’ 223 | 


i. M -,‘ ] 

s' 

- k*j 

\^A 


— •>--* rh 

- 12. 2 






y ; \ 

... 1 


- 


T a ULK 7 . — . I mtruges 


hi ilfjj'mut subjects /of' the first Semester, 191 j- 

■ 


15 .. 


Subjects. . 

3. • r ! ... »,. •' 

Touit 

pupils. 

Univer- 
sity Klo- 

Per 

Coni. 


■ “ 

Quintile 

’ • y 

■ y&i 

tnenttiry 

Sdioof 

pupils' 

.1 

; 2 . . 

3 

4 

4 5 . K 

‘ . 4 1 -. ylV, 

* 1,1 V s* «*■* j> » r ■ f' ■ " •' 

uui *:.:*+ .. v . . 



TC a ^--, 

1 Mathomotli* ......... , , . 

. MinOo, . . , ..... . v. i ; . , , ! . . 

,4 ..... . . 

74 

05 

.35 

32 

, 93 

95 
93 

V 32 

If 

* 44 

. 43/2 
40. a 
18.2 

45.2 

|| 

—29, 0 

rj:i 

-20.9 

-3<U 

-JO. 5 
- 1.0 
1|| 

^.10 4 

. \it 
in 

n 

23,4 

m 

li 7 

it* 

>; . Ji iC'fyrti 

111 
94 HS 
-5.3 

!:}. 

• . , ip: 


537 

230 

l.ik* 


9.5 

• 

'4.5 

M 

* 1 v . / 

M 



,V'.: 


: .1 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF COMPLETELY ORGANIZED 
• SYSTEMS OF PRACTICE TEACHING. 

The plan of organizing practice teaching varies greatly in different 
colleges and universities of the country. Rather detailed descrip- 
tion of the plan in 14 Institutions follows. The. tendency every- 
where is to make provision for practice teaching. In the Colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts it is quite common make use of 
.the school of agriculture of secondary grade upon 'the camplis. This 
plan is followed in the College of Agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota. Regular classes in the school of agriculture have been handled 
in full by students in education desiring the opportunity’ for practice 
toacliing. At the Kansas State Agricultural College the school of 
agriculture contains ,500 pupils, the principal of the school is fin 
associate professor in the department of^ education, and tike work, of 
the school is used regularly for observation and practice teaching. 
At the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, most of 
the work is done in the Ames public schools. The home economics 
work from the fifth grad© through the second year high, school is 
directly in eharge of the critic teachers furnished by the college and r 
the teaching is done by senior, horn© economics students who are 
preparing to teach. The agriculture in the Amos high school is also 
in' charge of an assistant professor of the department of agricultural* 
education and the work is used constantly for observation and prac- 
tice teaching purposes. The director of practice teaching in home 
economics is an associate professor in the department of agricultural 
education. Provision is being made for observation and practice 
teaching opportunities oii the campus to supplement the work being 
done in the public schools* ' v 

4 Southwestern University , Georgetown, Tex., has a system which 
includes its own secondary school. It Serves very well the com - 
munity as a high-grade secondary school and the college as a|abor- 
atory for teacher training* The school has been a source of revenue 
fo the college, a possibility in' such communities. The management 
of the in the hands 0f t the profwor of elation. 

B$m i^emiy was one of the fetdnstfiuribps/f m tfoe first, , 
tp place practice teaching for secondary teachers upon a graduate 
biWis. Tide makes possible a high-grade type <rf trailing' quite 
impossible in institutions in Which this is a,pc^t of the under^aduate 
wp^k, {See bibliography.) * . ^ 
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Harvard University has developed a cooperative system in which 
it utilizes tho puTblic schools. A high grade of work is being clono, 
rad it is iaereftsiixg ia scope. * 
louxi State Teachers College combines its training school with the 
school system qf the town, and the town school ih one district tluraby 
becomes the training school. This is a possibility i^any commu&y. 

Miami University has developed a high school under its pwncon- 
trol. The attendance is growing. Tho supervision of the practice 
work is excellent. 

Ohio State University Inis developed a j(y*tcm of cooperation with 
the public high schools of the city of Columbus, Ohio. It also util- 
ises some of the high schools in the. near-by towns, particularly for 
'practice work in home economics. The supervision is exercised 
jointly by the regular teachers and by regular^upcrvisors from the 
staff of the college of edutnition. The work is developing very rap- 
hlly,; partly as a restil t of. recent State h^ishithin '.and partly lmonuso 
of tlu» ability -of, the college to provide actual lufeh-sehool- facilities 
for this training. { * " 

I la School o.f hhu'otion of Imm Staff (Jnirerstlj/ had, until recently, 
an organi/aitipn very simitar to that utilized by the school of cum-a- 
lion at Indiana I mvermtv. Now ji complet e reorgan iz a lion is in ' 
progress. • ‘ : * 

The detailed stnteniorns of thy work at various institutions follow. 

** BuowN l/\rv::iisrtY. " •* 

* • B,v W; B. .UO'iis, 

; I 

Jlrfr-.vn i,y 1 agan T l'o\ wo k in pr;>ctu '<• Penciling for swtfuidory school tmrhci'4 

in 1SJ4 >. Iljoueilf :U. l»rou-n t sity }i.» \ been piom •« ‘jv work m ml Juh 

had over 20 y<w of.mic repaid opoi ;ii j>>n; JJuriiig the*-.’ ymirs mah ji Ur-nj ion* 
hav<-> Wren nnmduced, but the fundamental j}niKipl<u i o the beginning fire 

still maintain* Cl. Tlu -1-an : 

- I - Tra<NicelvrKku»g shim hi be open. only to trravliiolo 'nludonB; ijmt is, strident* 
who hull a Iuu'h-Ioj’.s deghfe. . This; rule is mtjoxpihv find has never bom bfokyrt. 
.llrown Viaxyisjfy louts asinine? : upog Uio crjyUou' vvhit>h h:i.s <Icvi*IojkhI of includiVfe 
pnic-l ?ee- hraeb.ing turd extended profcs^uinil .pmpuratipn as part of the four yearn? 
work for tlio fuW college degree and- regards it as a lowering,of 4:nidafds; 

r; i’rylk’e teaching .‘■■ImiiM lie underact ua ^school room. (fijrjditioiis.- Hence Ibown 
t^uversity rises for its practice leaching the public and private secondary schools of 
thefrily of Pjnyidopco ujuLncrigh boring cities and towns. ‘ $ 

3. Practice teaching should inriurfq the coivtinnotis h^trtictioji arid con troika 

cla^H for alohg period. Brown U/ivop^ty the amount Of pracbee, toadilng wupiired 

varied fr^in amhii in n in of 5 periods;v wcjpk to JC» periods'll week, for one year. Strident 

Iwlmri? teach very few btifcthny te#ch f~J a 

a v ydir v After many trials it'Jr.iM been fourid bQef to limits 
or iwp^bbjents. ' To give a few sporadic lessons boforria cj 
aub/orpconanuoi i$ly vj quite uria|feet, matter. 

4. Practice Caching nipafc. bq under tho Continuous direct or indirect supervision 
of an experienced toariherwho knows the school, the class, and the detailed progress 

V.- " v ,•/>. : 

••• ' • ' .y ' *: \i ■ . y • -■ : • ' . 
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ORGANIZED SYSTEMS OF PRACTICE TEACHING. 

♦ (subject taught. Hence all supervising teachers at Brown University are selected 
thTexpfcrienced teachers of the schools. Each student teacher has on© super- 
vising teacher amfeach supervising teacher one student teacher. The work is strictly 
individual. 

5. Practice ’teaching must ho closely correlated with the university, work. At 
Brown University supervising teachers are selected by the university and paid a small 
enumeration . Each student teacher is visited once a week by the professor in charge 
of the practice teaching and private conferences are held . He also meets once a week 
in a general conference all the student teachers.- Plan hooks for the past week are 
presented and discussed and later rd turned to the student teachers. Student teachers 
are at the same time pursuing other courts (1) in edutation ^course iivsecondary 
ediKuit.inn iuid'a seminar in current educational problems, and (2) in departments 
ailiod with' the subjects they are teaching. - 
Student teachers wrho teach more than live jkiriods a week usually receive Mono 
r< mu inoration for their work £oiu the school. In. the case of the city of Provideneo 
this is provided for by an agreement between the university and tho city of Providence. 
In ol her cases it is arranged is the cases arise. Student teachers who have shown 
tlu nisol ves olIicieJit, axe assigned other- classes under su]K*rvisiou. Fofdhia work they 
p’cyive remimeratuin. The work then becomes closely similar 4o what is known as 
* p;u*i -Jnne work."* in vocational educatioiu 
Graduate student , who are admitted to the practice teaching at Brown Univer ity 
u^i.ally have taken as . undergraduates four semester courses in education. Those 
cituru-s are: History of education, principles of education, educational psychology, 
and ..general melhiKL in the lyst course, there is sonic systematic work in observation 
and seme hacking of (he class byaimmhers of the class; for Uiis. lust pu r|>ose the ehm 
s dr ide.(l into s4*elions of about J if eat !,* ^ 

n Tiie. i;«st prin.cifde is mir wlvich^i InndaWntal and appears iji all of the 'work. 
lVnrtiee ii-achiifg nuisk^ot be an injury id. the +G\&ot>i or to the pupil, but rathet a 
benefit.. II i, re tn« stnuonl. f^'OeliO? is cal It. .{ Upon I n m 1 ! y . 1 o ussj.-J. life supervising 
macher dr the principal of i.iic chodl in doingiT limbed anmvnf of cha-ieal w’ork, Work 
v t i.iiuptlividmd pupils, or uihei' work which -c “iir^avnssigne^h^Ui prolil^to the sTiideht' 
Iv’H h<r*r and to the school hiike> * The si .a1cJ.it toucher Bcc.omos^) yt! intents ajrd |iuW 
j> > c t a part t ».» r|u*. >c i.ool stall, subject. to regulations us oilier N-.uchci' and. working as 
th, \iiKi' aM^her fife. in harmony v, iVn tin* g. pond p.“rp.u-'‘; und>pii;jf. of th<S school. c / 

• 1 n m: jo t-r 1 ’he. •«,».' . 

py-*A. it. Mma.iv *>;o \V. .s lyjtvf. 

Fraotiee loaihuig is a .requirement for practical iVaU.jH rsojjs who pie candidates for. 
a dcgpp in education/ 'This teaching is done, ip niost tapes, in the UimerHty High 
School, an integral pari ajI the $$houl of Education. JSoaio.otJier teaching facilities 
a,ro i tirn idled by work in social scttkmenl.vaml private ibstiTu lions. The University 
High Scjxooi charges n tuition fee of ,$200 a year. It has a funnily of about JO and an 
enrollment. of about 400 children. In Lhc high school. the practice teaching is roost 
t.h tm n.igl d o igi u i iy.fd ill niaLlp^inaiics, history, ^English, science, bmlrthohl -fcrfe, and 
home cfionorrificst Tliy ^ghdol furnishes practice Teaching. had I'HfPs in pVacfacally all 
subjetis of tl^ecxipdary ctirrieutotv Iti's distihklyrtiKb'.r.dwJ that Utjs high schhol 



. — __ — j) perform a. double function^ For its pupils it 

rooks to provide me best possibly opportimitios^foUedu^atiori during tho K^bndary 
period. I'V the Schoohof Bducatidji, bt mom bj'oudly speaking, for tho University 

* From Sohool and Suoioty, Vof I 1 I> No. 07 , pp. 533 - 535 , App 8 , 1910 . 

.... * 
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r 


U f a lab ? raU) ry for the solution of educational problems. That 
ru f 01 !i! 1Ct ^ Ot r e0, i l t , h ° iie ^ P 10 e *l*™nce of the past nine yc&ra has made 
leniamlrt of present education systems are not ignored 
Shewn by tho fact that during tins time 570 graduates of the school have entered 
2 ° b w r f^nfering schools. Oil thither hand, both in the general omiSuSfa 
v the de^ids^ofTh?/ h*' T h( |° matter and method of classroom instruction. 

A £ k ' i f cdll( ;i tloral thought : aiid scientific advance have found 
expression. A school .whom?; officers and feathers are students of the educational 
problems connected with their work is likely to furni h the mo^t favorable conditions 
* ^! ( training of its pupils. — (Ifigh School Bulletin, 1913-Id ) 

Tho general administration of the work is shown by the following regulations: ' 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


K^tirrmrnt for graduation —Two. majors of practice teaching completed with grades 
of (, dr better arc-required bythe faculty in all undergraduate courses. K;u : tV major 
\must include at feast 50 hours of contact with the children in the classroom, laboratory 
or field. During this time the student teacher must teach at lyast 15 lessons. ThiiT 
18 a rauummp requirement, however,’ and where it is possible to administer it tho 
teaching of more lessons will be required. Ordinarily, practice teachers -in tho 
elementary school mil teach from 30 to 40 lessons in each major 

.Prncqumtr, fpr practice Uachvig— Tho prerequisites for practice teaching in the 
high school arc as follows : * 

i 1. General Introduction to Education. This course consists of a series ot lectures 
readings, and discussions introducing the students to the general problem of education 
and to the best sources of information and methods that, load to a soientilic study of 
them. In addit ion to tho work outlined above, the students make a large number of 
visits to schools in. order to make a careful study of school organization and classroom 
practices. The results of these observations aro written up and reported in class In 
this way the inoxperie.Ved teacher secures *fifst broad outlook on problems of teaching 

2. Methods of Teaching in High Schools, This course is designed to introduce 
prospective htgh-school teachers to the specific problems which they will have to 
meet in connection with their future work. The course deals with such problems as 
tho selection- and^arrangomont of subject matter; the routine phaste of school keeping- 
methods of learning involved in various school subjects, with corresponding methods 
of teaching; methods, of securing interest and attention, of providing for individual 
differences and of organizing supervised study; the use of textbooks ancPconvoraa- 
tional mothods; the planning and testing of teaching. In connection with the study 
of each of the foregoing topics., a series of classroom observations is carried on Tho 
class and tho instructor visit recitations in the University High School in order to 
s-ruro concrete information concerning the problem undefTconsideration. These 
observations are then made the basis for cfaes discussions in the IcssonY which follow 
Plan writing is emphasized. As nearly as poss»de, the student is introduced to ali 
fit*© general problems which underlie expert teaching. 

3. A Special-Methods Course in the Subject to l.o Taught. The special-methods ' 
courses deal in a very specific way with the problems of teaching the respective sub- 
jeeta In addition to the classroom work, directed -observation has been introduced 
in order to bring the student in as close touch as possible with the work of the class- 

ol «rvation is carried on in the special-methods classes in English 

. Tbjwcfccla* in English in the, University High School is assigned one stud 
^‘1^° l ^l U ° r ’ l fr0 . m th ° specW-wethpdsSbttrse, This studM'participatesk Oft wort 
of tte ,h|gh-school class in two- ways: first, he is considered U member ofcth/class in 
regular standing, lioing called upon to prepare tho subject matter the olass is Amsidcr- 
l f£< an ® called upon to recite upon that subject matter as isgny'other membir of the 
C.ase; second, the supervised.observer becomes an apprentice, working in tfJjUtual 
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* <5f the class under the personal direction of the high-school instructor 
/From time to time he is assigned duties, like the reading of a set of thofnes, the dis- 
cussion of these themes iu class, -conducting part of a recitation on an assigned [mssage 
in literature. Ho is in consultation with the high-school instructor in the preparation 
of plans, and has unlimited opportunity to see the inside workings of. classroom 
procedure. 

I. A general average of “C” or bettor in all academic work is required in practice- 
leaching courses. Failure to use good oral anti written 'English disqualifies students 
from continuation in practice. teaching courses. In all cases, applicants for praoticc- 
tftu liing privileges in the high school most have qualifications in the subject to be 
taught satisfactory lo the department which is concerned in the College of Education. 

THE CONDUCT OK PRACTICE TEACHING. * 

l ; General purpose and character —The purposes of this work are (a) to help students 
to appreciate educational theory by themselves putting it into practice, and (6) to 
train them in those practical adjustments which constitute effective teaching. Gen- 
erally speaking, the souuer a student teacher can he prepared to do some effective 
. teachiug tho better. Observation which follows some attempt at teaching is more 
valuable than that which precedes teaching. 

2. Dictiej of student teachers.— (a) The student is responsible for understanding and 
appreciating the work of the quarter in the subject assigned for practice and apy other 
phases of the curriculum of the school or the work of the grade that the critic teacher 
desires to take up. 

O,) The Student is responsible from the beginning for participating and'assfstingin 
the activities of flic room. e. correcting papers, gathering materials, assisting in- 
di\ idual pupils, etc. ‘ 

(r) As a rule the student wiH be assigned at first some easy subtopic in a larger 
unit and allowed to teach from one to live lessons, thus being initiated gradually into 

* the work. v 

.(</) The number of periods of teaching will be increased as the student becomes 
capable - of assuming them. ' . 

U ) student teachers are expected to attend critic meetings which are arranged by 
critic teachers. These will bo frequent during the first part of the quarter. 

(/) Student teachers should get retidy to begin teaching ns soon its possible, and are 
held strictly accountable for expected results. 

(g) The student is primarily responsible to the critic teacher in whose place he 
teaches. lie may be referred to the appropriate department in the .College of Educa- 
tion for- assistance in securing the material needed in preparation for his teaching 
if the teaching is in the elementary school, flip student is also responsible to the super- 
visor in whose group of grades he teaches. 

3. Rcpqrlt b<j critic tenchns.- Reports ate tiled with the dean from the critic teacher 
• These reports will he made the basis not only for credits in the course hut also for 

later recommendations to position*. '■ 

y T1,e P qinta outlined below are considered in making these reports, which char- 
acterize' very definitely and in detail the individuality of the student teacher. This 
does not mean that the critic jteacher reports on each point in every case, but em- 
phasizes those points that are especially significant for the particular student teacher 
Cpnoerpedi The critic also adds comments on any other notable aspects of Ae> 
student's Work,: * 

, (l) Preparation of lessons. 

•(2) Skill in conducting recitation. 

(3) Ability to mapage children. V * 

Personal fitness for Reaching. - 1 , 

(6) General rating of teacher^\ , 

. __ 
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4. BepartmmUU practfr(t>—1n Addition td the general regulations outlined abovo 
each dejiartment work* out a .series’ of suggestion* and devices in regard to practice 
te;u*hing. Tho following suggestions Jmvo been worked out by tie mathematics 
dcjuiitment in the University High SclipbU 

* l«) Theatudebt^ work Li of the following types: First, active teaching^ including 
work with individuals who need special assistance); supervision of study dosses etc • 
and second, routine work, such as calling tho roll; colkn ting aru} distributing po^mi 
reading and grading reports, examinations, etc.; supervising examinations* keemin" 
remrds, etc, ' , . ' - r 

{!>) It is aimed to start the student in his work as: soon as possible in order giv 
hun the maximum amount, otfimo for <!ey»lojdng skill, Tf thqro is only end practice 
Btitddit in a class, tjlVt indent may teach a part if eaih day;' if therb are several 
students, it is not jn^ible to give daily opportunity to teach: The Jutter situation 
rarely arises. v 

ir) fta .lesson tiiughjt is usually vety short, about. mi, nmes in length, it 

may Ik? tho development of a teuton or a formula Method; aim , Md the time limit 
are usually bgreed upon beforehand Ky tlfe FtpdiMif ami critic timber. After the 
Ie.^n has I^n 4;nig!it, the irUu t«wher the pnutt ice student to ernphas?^ 

t|ie stri ng uirtl. Weak^ppiids of Ibewifolent s teaching and to nmke d>t>structiv«f sug* 
gestions where f»dp ! i« needed ^ [■ ' . 

teaching |fo\\ or dev dupe (he duration of the foiicJiitig porioda ii .fongihemHj 
and IMpMideiitV-r^isnirilniit ivs are liVte'ayod along a!V tines. \*mwYo iwdhoMndeht 
shows suiticiVni. power fie is giv<u( i hnrgy. i tho dgs. for the Hiiirivcia^ j mr ' w A 

fhAt)UCJiS iVU.UCl., < OKl'U Hla. t, \n KliWVl VY Tvcj;s fiK l'u.VCj'O aL \V<OUv 

l Hy ipmittTr stSw^vs. 


, / J Vac t teal work ip vartous f. Tin* has fo>eii nimVd on by Teaclu^>V ; t>IK ,v for tnauy 

yeafs. l «Ub<* nalnre of flic AVmV ho*dian*ed H^fovhat tk t > » nl yen ms ing to iho 
diffotynt '^i^s>rtuipLiei-ihVere.d in i.l.i'^'ei.'iuidarv field. 

Tl|^ (■>(><> ,. I l>rh£tf< anil foi- wUi, Ii ihidtl is allowed ju the * 

yuH<m- fj, Ho i r,i; : , i: ,K.«r\ y I . kfi|«.m*od W” 

tiiliuinjl in si.|H*rvi,-ion, am! , \f,eritt»Jiial wml, ■ ' 

1 - MJCACK-yisi 0 «H*kkV-.V*JO\ . « 

. Tim Collcgh ha, 1 two tclibids' of ub^mdion liie tbkfo e'.Mahu for Ifoy* an * 

t!ev :ibinu e Mann. St boot k>r. Onb- w ifo:h:hm L-iwiiy s -bi 

^idhid and general tWj u ^d>rYatii.iii of Uayvevu of f^cW - in 

mi 1 it bin to vlnyV^rhiails df ilie i stud^u/s v^it the jijublie ahd p^vaur 

.Bylhwis in YwkJMy ml Wyimty wlu-ri, nJum<t ; Wery phh<o;of educational V 

•>* ’* 

,itv T>.;\diixi};‘ 

lfavliig no high srhunl of own for uj^i vi^-d teax lrjhg, lluccollege is devidoiiing 
several different vmivr* of m:|ivify ftir different tyjs's of praciical workk One inihe 
^gh of New ^mk .(iity^A^eriirid'in u gropp of sgburhim coinniiinities nc^r 
New A ork; u fhiitl in \ . ML, C, A. schools. lVigbt cdi/sols.* settlmneiif ylu^ej« etc. L 
In tJlO citV Irich-SchrSil' chntio' 'All/* , I. ,1 . , 


. . * , , iiiituunuu i|uauo< auoiiH m -moir eovoral 

04 bjocta of ini^^rjntohjst. nioit tho roquiri^nfa sot % tho city. rn«viou« oxjmri- : 
W liutoligftiility is measarod by^t onubinalion pveu 

by tbe boerd of tid ucatlott . Canditfate* niust dovota tfrflw woSt'atlloSstliaM of each 
school d&v for one NnmMf/tp A mo,, .1 ^ , i 
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T'm necond opportunity for practical work w offered by a system of supervised 
olwrvajjou and UsachiftfyB New York City anB vicinity. Graduate ftudenta, with 
or without experienco, who seem to the official adviser* entirely to bo qualified to 
undertake work <^f this nature, may be recommended to school principals to dq 
practical work. ’ >v : l •' A' -'.C ' -v ' 7 y\. \ • , v ' : 

Tim suburban group ift composed of high school* in near-by ttfwns that cm ho 
tx'in imd by ferry and trolley within 30 or 4.0 minute. By arrangement made! sep. 
arately by the boards of education of LcoUia, Cliffside, and Englewood, KlJ n and 
tin* dean of Teacher* College, colie^ students in limited nuinbem are pernuttt*d to 
«»rve a* apprentice to the regular teacher* for periods of five weeks each, tendering | 
mi :h service to the teacher of class us the teacher directs. During the five-week 
|v*nc*d 'd service Um ; time of i}»e college students divided substantially as follows: 

, btrsf week: Observation of class teacher and pupils in prdm to bocoipo acquainted 
wi^i individual pupils and to know them by mime, to Income familiar with thi *■ 
■twrhtT'fi methods a* well as the text-bopksin use, and to study the children in the 
f|j5s r, ho require social treatment. . \ ’ 

Second week generally oolite form of active parti cijiuti on in tlm work of the class . 
hopr is tjcrtiijiud i^H'hiiliiig thi‘ billowing phases of practical work! t oirciiing |iapers v t 
iml holding < otifereuw with the pupils for cxiiistder^iotti of tutoring; T 

pupils wh.i for otw reason or another need to make up ground gathering and 
presiding illustrative material f^r vfiiM User -materia) Unit is available in the libtu- 
.fie* uml muttMims of Toa<h<irs (dlle'go. v 

Third. week? If tlie pmem! auiu«im*nt of the stmlent teacher warrant* it, there is 
Hsne i amhii.tg,, Iwgiuning with a ponioiisif a cla** a% fay. example^ felliiig 4 - 

story i*i. German ilast 10 otlnuti^ of the lumr 1 : <lpv Mpjtig thivnyw Teswott : presenting 
a gr-uWal topic in history ; sonic phases of oral comjMisition . 

rouiDi and .fifth week*" TVttchipg, under s\i|*eryiMpn pf YV iniehcr and the college 
^U|n*t: y ;i^^ T | ear JjOr fi g yes t he ubvity ‘ v if h 1 h* « iqrf ioT of the « and j 

lie di^i^linv for . iufervaU of I jmeyas spun as if ij»s*ins wi^* to do fo. 

Voir Wi V 


w inn « oijr-o m >p r H' , iui TtHMl/ixt,, one dual f. cotitsein.’geiv- 
1 in s4»>4*r\ :i;t.reji iml pmuhvj the equivalent 

>f the sfudi yit/.- titm jut sgmoster. The fimo i^ divided 


l a i lie Schooj of. Tabu alien the degree* of U, or JV A.! 4p>m ah a* ivplod ixdlogtr 
is pid'riyitUffitfV, in , ^ lioi.il of IhatTHTil Aws, pmciU-ul work' i.^ giv»ui . to Ac:n jo<4 i 

iiiel i o graduate ».t ude ?>( h, s Tlin p».ofe%-v>r in i of fbd < 1 oil the ViUidentV 

^ajor fund Aitaf l>e>uUsiicJ' . fadbre- fr< Wiimi^fj i$ fijio- student fdr pm 5 luu\ 

\ , rl;V- rha the Va-ndHluteyliiVs had.,i?f Jukit^, sidiapie %dl: iu the gi-mual field pf 
yducu’iou. and in t.l,ii? coiiLnp.v' of tliy.sub^fct the Mudeut is pivj aHo^ to b^c k. i Thii : 
ptudeiit ,-uiust ivgi^tor for pifo full eouf-e ip +i*'cul ’iTuMioxt. obedndf' •^)tir / se*i.n ■getv- 

< ml met bml^. tuiedmlf ' course s - i . i ' * - -• * ^ “ 

of v.lm ii iA alsn'i ‘To liouri of 
as follows; ' : 

time h]K*m in jrrndtical work; 1 hour fK*r day for. live vvcWiks — JxoUtV. 
lioprs spent in obscryalfen in ptlicrsclioiilS c»r,clasi*riM»nts. Some prwv.ding anil ,some 
li;lh.\viug rtto -period obstuilent ..ap4>tttn%esh?p in the classiooni-^20 hours. 

. <Vidoronce hf>tir with sUpervivors, Ji fh*r : wWk for all praofi<^ pf udehtv, meeting 
Uigethe^r— 15 hours. 

etc.— dfi hours and upward. 

All iiH xjierieiuud students aro r^ipbrcd to do practical Work ill partial fulfillment 
ftf the rcqhiremonUfor it Touchers ( obego diploma os. teacher of a special *nb]ect. Th4 
si uclentmusb.hbwtiver, first ^tiify in cdiaigeobhismajor snbjoct rcginJi^g! 

his Ifitcnectual, physical, and aocml fibres* foKWhing before ho is recommended it* 

• Jimctka! work. Those recmnmendntibiri W> made to tho profesoot wfeiyhai 
the administration ^iidHupeivLsiortof practical work, Whofi a rttiduni ij assigned to a 
«diooi hd ra|M»t9 y to tfe© principal , mUa Ikuitfucta him in n^ocuary obhbol stoadarda 

•i , ' •; 'V ' . .. • t v ; >‘ : _ 
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' ‘I"* r "" U ' l ° maWcre to enaWo him to tit into the school life withoutfrictiim The 

cl#!<8 teacher determine* the nature of the practical work and the amount of .actual 
teaching, If oho ffiids the class work suffers in any way, through tjivfinwuoe „f tho 
teacher in trauung, she is at liberty to remove him; tor to delay Iris teaching or to 
change tho nature of his work. The class teacher servos as adviser and friend 
„ VT* , *^ h 7 aro «jwvbwl hy four different group of experienced peopl, 
lin t, hy the official group id college supervisors; second, hy tho principKif the school 
and the teachers, whose suggestions and criticisms are of iucstimaldo value to the 
student teachers; third, by selected students of expecieiHi* who are candidates f„ r 
diplomas ns principals and inspeclura of high schools; fourth, l«-castonally by profiler, 
in ebatge of tho student’* major subject— the subject that lie is teaching. ’ 

In addition to thin personal KU|H*rvi4ou, all practice teacher* imx*t with the collet* 
sujiervisors for one hour *verv Friday aftcVnoon in IhosiWter for a generul round 
taldo conference. ' At intervals the student supervisors are called upon to offer eriii- 
ctsm of the work id the student teachers, after which there is discussion of tho nature 
of their tupervi^un. 

* i 

- UI. TRAIN1NO IN SUPERVISION, 

This field of practice is not yet fully developed but wherever practice teachers are 
at work there are excellent op|*.rtunitie*for training in tho supervision of instruction 
t-»ch classroom may thus become a laboratory for two typos of practical work. The 
pupils a re in no way molested hy the presence of a student mi] wrvisor. and tho student 
teacher is benefited l,y having-his work analyzed ami criifcizcd by some one from tho 
practical hou* who i* somewhat older than ho in exjH*rience. 

IV. EXPERIMENT A L WORK. 

Occasional opjmrtum tie* are offered torexpcrimeiita<j<mio adapting subject matter 
te the ms, Is of particular groups of pupils and in trying out methods of- presenting 
subject matter. * • 

The Speyer School (formerly an elementary school for experimentation and practice 
belonging to Teachers College) reopened on February i, Jfflti, as a city public school 
of junior high-sohoel grade. Teachers College serves the school in an advisory capacity 
mulls planning a series of experimehto with tho curriculum and with incehods of 
teaching - 

Harvard University, 

Ily Romiktt Stevens un<l Alexander Jnous: 

l. PRELIMINARY .STATEMENT. ^ 

At present, courses specifically designed to train secondary school teachers arc 
°»<^d to seniors and graduate students. 

II. COURSE* FOR Tli K TRAINING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AT PRESENT 

OFFERED. 

1 I. No students admitted to apprentice courses ‘in secondary school teaching unices 
he has taken the general course in the principles of secondary education. In addition 
he is tmpjwseu to h avo taken jmiirees in (a) tho principles of education, (6) the history 
of education, and (c) general and educational psychology. Further, he i* required 
to present evidencetliat he baa Boamfpstod eufficient knowledge of tho fcibject or sub- 
jects which he intends to teach In the secondary school. He is admitted 
tice teaching course at the option of the instructor in charge of that 
reference to Ms $&&ana!ity *nd other qualification*. 

2 * , Til f cm * r90 * 11 principles of secondary education is so organized 

tot half year those who are planning to enter the epurre In apprentice 
■yrtematic observation of tMrhimr a *i«-i management in the secon 
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Iho vicinity of the university. During the two months or one mouth before the clean 
of the first semester that observation it* inadc in the claw which the student will 
conduct during tiid second semester. 

0. Tho course iu apprentice teaching comes in the second semester; the work of 
the course consists primarily of actual teaching in one of the secondary schools in the 
\ icinily of the university, but the class meet** twice u week as a whole for the diacuAUon 
id problems and principles of classroom practice definitely connected with the student’s 
experience in his practice teaching. Principles of method are considered in direct 
ixmiiection with practice, so that theory and practice may t» cicely related. 

Ut. THK omiRTONlTIKM KOH OJ)KK!UATION AND API’RKNTJIOK VK^CHINCl. 

1. Obtrri alion Wi t bin easy reach of the university are mort* than 60 different high 

K'hools with more t ban 1 ,0<K) teachers urn! enrolling mo re than iiO.OOO boundary school 
pupils. Iheso highscho*)ls am of various typos. All are oj>on to observation by the 
students of the university, and systematic observation is leipiirtHl of prospective 
secondary school teachers enrolled in the division of education. 

< •' -IpprcntiVv teaching. -At present control agrvejuents exist between the univer- 
sity and the school Committees of nine cities within easy teach of the university. 
Apprentice teac hing is provided for in those eith* by these formal contracts, Tho 
cities thus affiliated with the university am Arlington, Belmont, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, lyexingtoti, M«*d{on^ Sonmrvillo, Newton, and Watertown. The aggregate 
imputation of ihoee ciue* is aUmt :160,00th the numlwrof high schoofo It, the num- 
of o-achem about. 100, and the number of pupils in t ho eecomlary wduxila about 
10,00(1. Thus ample opjsirtuiiiiv is afforded for apprentice tearhingdn some of the 
' Ihv1 ^udary tfcdmota of Hie country Kiyi her, among the high schools involved 
art* manual t mining high schools, vocational nigh schools, technical high schools 
iind junior high schools, lWtically all high-school courses are to lie found exempli- 
fied in thorn* cities. 

3 - Iso ‘ “Mol " Mmol i» I'.mduet.il under the auspices of (lie, division of education, 
lit any case it is probable Unit the appmrititv touching would by preference bo con- 
IHH>d largely to the public schools. The division emphasizes particularly the value 
ef upprentico teaching under conditions ns normal as possible. Further, no ninglo 
necomlary ccIkmI of the size di-sirahlo for nnxlol sduxils cmihl satisfactorily provido '• 
for all the students iirejttring for jHisitions in the secomkry scheol. 

n.—TUK A DNINUHTMA ^H^ OP TllK Al'l'AiKNTir K TEACHING.. 

1. In accordance with tin; agreements made between (lie university and tho school 
commit tews of the citi«*« mentioinMl, candidates are assigned to practice teaching 
jH^itions in the various cities after conference with the school authorities who have* 
the right to reject any candi date fur satisfactory reasons. 

2. Tho student assigned to a position in any school, after a period of partial control 
and responsibility, assume full responsibility of a single class during tho last lialf of 
the school year, al waysumier tho sufwrvision and # control of the tocher assigned for 
tliat purpose. His jxjriod of service lasts for aland 1 8 weeks and the number of periods 
which ho teaches varies from 3 to 6 per week according to the subject, etc. Thus his 
classroom experience normally varies from M to 90 school periods. • 

3. The supervision and direction of the work of tho apprent ice teacher is shared by 

the teacher aasigneiUori hat purjxist* (usually the head df the department in tfie School), 
the principal of the school, and the college instructor wfth hfs a*datan(s. By for tho 
greatest sham of the supervision rent* with the teaejs^ w)io is chnatantly in charge of 
the atudent*s toachiiig, - - 

102796 °— 17-**— 4 * • ' i 
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tin ££***’ ,6aVe tW ° C ° M6CU,ive ' free houre betwee “ 9 and 3 o’clock throughout 

(To be filled In by the instructortf 

Assigned Ur V. 

SulijccL . 4. .hours room’ . . . 

Bogan teaching. 4 Finished teaching. .. . 

^ Itemarks Ct, ° n Crade in discipline ....."i; .V ! .* ! 


.School, 


i r Th , e “ ppUcaU ° U havi, . ,g boon fllcd .- th o previous record of the student is investigated 
If satisfactory ^ ho is assigned for observation and practice to one of the, depJLent 
heads in the high school. When ready to teach, he takes charge of the ela£ for the 
balance of tho semester. . 

. Th ° t f. rm “ pI ? Ctlce °l Caching” is used to indude lectures, readings, conferences 
observation, and actual teaching. The total credit is 4 hours. Attira univerS 
he work covers the following items: (1) Lectures and reports; (2) term plans settin- 
forth the work to be accomplished; (3) lesson plans setting forth in detml tho aims” 
subject matter, and methods of a particular lesson or lessons; (4) observations and 
c ports on observations ; (5) conferences on lessons taught by practice teacher and 
observed by the instructor; (6) final report on work accomplished and rating of 
pupils, (7) a final paper exhibiting the caOTidato’s ability to set forth tho theoretical 
and practical aspects of a particular educational problem. The work at tho high 

teaching 011818 * 8 ^ 0,,Sf!rvfttion8 ’ conforcnroe with supervisory teachers, and actual 
School op Education, Indiana Univbbsity. ' 

Indiana University, like Iowa State University, is located in a small city. The‘ 
organization of the work in tho two institutions contains certain similarities which 
will be evident from the description of tho work at Indiana. 

Bloomington, Ind., tho seat of Indiana University, is a small dty of nearly 9 000 
population. In most cities of this ske the high schoolfaces tho •penitent problem of 
securing high-grade teachers without adequate financial resources to pay salaries lame 
enough to attract such teachers. At Bloomington, eVen before tho plan was in use 
at Iowa State University, a cooperative plan had been evolved by which 'Indiana 
University school of education utilized tho high school for' laboratory purposes in 
teae,her training and the high school was enabled to secure very high-grade torehers 
In general, the plan provides that the head of a high-school depXfmtnt™. g„ English) 
is at the same time the instructor in special methods in his specialty in the school of 
education, and at the same time the supervisor (critic teacher) of practice teaching in - 
that subject. It is boheved that this plan of.closc cooperation originated at Indiana 

All of the practice teaching is under the gonoral.eiipervision of tho associate professor 
o secondary education. Before a student is assigned to teaching, ho must have met 
the following prerequisites: (1) Completed coursesin principles of odu'cation*(3 hours) 
secondary education, including administration and principles of teaching (4 honJ' 

, rae hods of the subject to be taught (2 hours); (2) must Wcolle^ credits in 
the subject to bo taught amounting to 20 semester hours; (3) tho assignment must 
have the sanction of tho collegiate department concerned (a. g., the dStment of 
English), the sanction oTf the general supervisor, and of t|io critic teacher Jhesunmbltf 
the sanwaon of tho local jmjMaitffldfmt of schools is fopliedi -although KteLf • ■■ 

phases of ability have been giyeto conm.de, ratio*. Further, such a plan guarantees 
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* The student visits the class for several days before he is allowed to take charse of 
the class. Meanwhile .the regular .(critic) teacher is doing the teaching. When 
conditions are favorable according to the judgment of the critic teacher, the student 
ta es actual charge of the class. "Jlo period of teaching is usually ono Bemester. The 
number of periods taught perfeJk is usually five. Thus an equivalent of five semester 
hours of practice work is giVfcn the teacher. 

After tho practice t<*acher ha a taken charge^f the class the supervisor visits the 
class almost daily for tho first few -weeks. S^tor, fewer visits are made. “After- 
" every visit the practice teacher receives an orallor written criticism, or both. The 
critic supervises the teacher's plans and outlines ahdjiolds.a general conference with 
hiB group once a week. Each teacher is officially, rated by the critic three times a 
semester, the teacher having been made familiar with the standards used at the begin- 
ning of the term and the results of each rating being discussed after it is made. Addi- 
tional ratings are made just before tho close of tho term by tho high-school principal 
and tho professor of secondary education at the university." 

The cost of the cooperative plan consists primarily of salary expense. 1 The first 
year the supervisor is paid $1,600, and annually thereafter $100 additional to tho 
maximum of $1,800. The city school system pays 60 per cent . 2 

Teacugrs College;, Louisiana State University. 


As 0 - result of the endowment of a teachers' college at Louisiana State University 
.ui rough the final distribution of the Peabody fund, that institution has recently organ- 
ized work for tho professional training of higji-school teachers. The organization in- 
cludes a "Demonstration High School ” on the campus and under the direct control 
•of the teachers' college. Pupils are admitted to the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grades. Two fees, which total $10, are clmiged to pupils attending this school 
Though the school is named the Demonstration High School, it includes practice 
teaching. The prerequisite work for practice teaching iH as follows: (1) 18 semester 
hours in a major subject and "12 semester hours in two allidd minors;" (2) 6 hours of ' 
educational psychology; (3) 6 hours in high-school management and instruction* 
(4) observation of teacliing witlUhrcc; (5) 3 hours of special method given by a selected 
instructor in the regular, academic department; after this work the student is admitted . 
to practice teaching. About 2 semester hours of actual class teaching is done, and 
about 1 semester hour of observations and conferences parallel with the teaching. 
Each teacher keeps a detailed record of his work, which record is open to the inspec- 
tion of the supervisory force. * . 

The supervision of tlio teaching is exercised jointly by the dean of teachers’ college, 
the professor of educational psychology, and the principal of the high school. ■ ) 

About 30 student teachers per year anrcomplcting this work of practico teaching 
Interest m this type of work _• increasing. It is net possiblo to give any careful esti- 
mate of the cost, because of tho shortness of time during which the practice -teaching 
has been in progress. The attitude of the pupils and the attitude of the patrons are 
yery good towarcLthe school. 3 J 

Practice .Teaching at, the Diversity op Minnesota. 

, By .Raymond A, Kent. 


t?achi "? fo ^ BtudentH in the Coll^ of'hducatioh was begun in the fell of 
campuB of the university. ; .*, ''■■■■• v ■ y: *. ;v v i ^7 ■ 

- . 3 furntehw* by Dt an D. T. Power#. , . 
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In the fall of 1914 the work waa reorganized. The university high school was moved 
into a new building especially provided and equipped for it and for the college of edu- 
cation. On account of limited funds, only the last four years of high-school work were 
continued. 

THJS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. y 

Admission to the university high schod is limited by the following conditions: 

1 . The applicant must not be over 20 years of age at the time of applying. 

2. The applicant must not be a student at any oth # institution or in any other de- 
pjirtfuent of the university at the time when in attendance at the high school. 

3. The applicant must present records of scholarship which show clearly that he has 
not done unsatisfactory work in another institution. 

4. The applicant must present satisfactory credentials with respect’ to his character 
and previous conduct, 

A. Thc universit y h 'gh whool will not enroll- more .than 150 pupils at any one time 
durDig the year 1916-17. 

In choosing the instructors for this high school a combination of three qualities is 
sought in each individual appointed. These qualities are! 

First. Excellence of scholarship in the field which one's particular branch or 
branches represent: 

Second. Excellence of method as a high-school teacher. 

Third. Excellence in professional interest and ability. The individual must have 
shown the proper attitude toward the modem problems of education and must possess 
a high order of constructive critical ability of high-school teaching. 

The college of education believes that a high school well organized, well taught 
and well administered is a prime essential to practice teaching. 

COOPERATION WITH CITY SCHOOLS. 

A legislative enactment of 1913 and subsequent interpretation of the same by the 
Stale department of education requires every college and university graduate to 
pursue at least a semester of observation and practice teaching before being eligible 
to teach m any public school of Minnesota. * This ruling resulted in a larger enroll- 
ment in practice teaching than could be assigned to such work in the university 
high school. Tlirough the cordial cooperation of tho Minneapolis public schools, 
arrangements were made whereby university students were assigned to practice 
teaching in the city schools. In 1914-15 this work was done in the various city high 
schools and to a limited extent in the seventh and oigth years in departmental class 
work. During 1915-16 the assignments have been limited to high schools, except in 
a very few cases, such for example as a beginning- German class, in an eighth grade. 

1. Prerequisite* —The college of education believes that scholarship in the chpsen 
held is tho first essential to success in teaching. It therefore insists that no student 
in the university shall bo allowed to enroll as a practice teacher, unless the depart- 
ment in whose field he wishes to teach recommends him. 

I n addition to scholarship, certain professional requirements are made. The ruling 
of t he State department, above referred to, requires 12 semester hours of work in edu- 
cation in addition to practice teaching; and stipulates that at least 3 of these hours' 
must consist of two courses in special method. .The college insists that a special 
method course covering the eubjeefc which tho student wishes to. teach be pursued 
Wdr^epmtKe teaching is teim. &nce students are seniors w ben they $<ymm 
tioe Utemfig, tyfid sine© the college requires 15 houfsiij ediicatidit esdlfwivc of -general \ 
ps^choldgy, dittost all have'cofh^e^d fam iii education, including gMM 

psychology, before pfoaotico teaching is bfcgta * . 

' Content of course.— What does the course ^titled “ Practice teaching” include 
m Minnesota? At least thtfe© .thhp$$^(l) directed observation and (2) actual teach* 
ins: (3) under suDervLdnn u. 
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/students to spend from a week to 10 days jr oven two weeks in carefully directed, 
well-digested observation ‘before they themselves begin to teach. The first lesson 
plans some make are the plans of the work in the recitations observed. The student 
begins teaching only after tho critic is reasonably certain that the student has in 
mind clearly the object to be attained, and has presented a satisfactory plan of execu- 
tion. x 

Again referring to tho State ruling,. it is supposed that each person, during the sem- 
ester that he pursues the course in practice teaching, will conduct at least 36 reci- 
tations, or perform work equivalent thereto. : ' 

From tho beginning there has been no real difficulty in supervising the work of 
the students practicing in tlio university high school. There is no high-school class 
not directly in charge of a regular high-school instructor. This instructor is in most 
<*isps the critic of the practice students working with her class. Personal interviews 
and group meetings, formal and informal, are easily arranged betweon the critic and 
her students. 

The present plan gives to each, critic in the university high school the supervision 
of all students doing practice teaching in her department, whether these students 
are ^assigned to the university high school or to city high schools. The critic visits 
each student as often as her time will permit. So far this task has not been so great 
but what each critic has been able. to cfieck the work of each student frequently and 
closely.. * . ' . 

3. Practice teachers’ meetings .— Supervision includes, besides visitation, group 
meeting held regularly. At these meetings the critic takes up with her student. 
such matters as her judgment selects. I n addition to the group critic meetings there 
are two general meetings of all practice teachers each month. Here are printed 
facts of general professional importance. Coherence, clarity, and lack of repetition 
throughout the work aro gained through frequont conferences among the members of 
the faculty of the university high school: . * 

. . . 4. Checking results .-^ Tho greatest weakness of methods and courses for training 
secondary school teachers up to date has been the failure to integrate this training 
• actua ^ practice. Standards, methods, and substance have been too far 

academically determined. Tho individual therefore found certain ‘readjustments 
necessary when Confronted by tho actual problems of his later experience. Colleges 
of education stand in danger of becoming academic in training teachers for high school. 
The college of<education seeks to prevent this condition in throe different ways: 
Fimt. It refuses to give a college grade in practico teaching to any one who for any 
reason Bhows that he can not teach high-school classes. 

Second. The scale of rating by which, practice teachers and practice teaching are 
to be judged is being made on the base of factors that appear during practice which 
count most for later success or failure. Tho scale of rating is by no means completed 

asyet; Itisbarely begun. Whether it will ever bo so far completed as to stand without 
change is a question. 1 1 will approach completion only through several yeais of close 
. study of the product which the college puts into teacliing. 

Third. This sfudy will bo accomplished through field checking. This checking 
has begun in a modest way. It seeks information from two sources—from the graduate 
of the college and from the supervisor of that graduate. 

5. Teaching assntant* in public school*.- Tho college of education in cooperation 
^ with the Minneapolis public schools has adopted a plan which provides for employing 
^ schoois a citato number of umyersity gpwluates to be known as teaching 
I ef this plan is in esoencb the efijUibh'shment in the Minnc- 

§k number of teching fellowships for graduate students?' 

e teaching assistants receive comperiaaaon for their work in the school' propor- 
^taonate to the affioiint of time devoted to teaching; $300 ter the finst year, $400 for 
£.:tbr oad,ye > , . , 

w *:a ■ ■ - - ' ’ ' " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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For each assistant a definite couse, combining graduate professional stingy tod 
teaching experience is outlined. Although the plan provides an abundance of teach- 
ing experience, the greater emphasis is thrown upon advanced professional training. 

'reaching assistants are on duty at the schools from 8.30 until 12.15. Their work is 
di vided between teaching and assisting. During their first year they do not instruct 
mqre than two classes per day, that is, one-third of a regular teacher’s teaching period. 

If they continue a second year, the portion of their time devoted to class instruction 
may be increased to three periods per day. Their work as teaching assistants klimited 
to the hours during which they are on duty in the schools, and no additional work 
other than preparation for teaching their tegular classes is required pf them outside 
of the above sot schedule of hours. 1 

University op Missouri 
B y Romiett Stevens and J. L. Mebiam. 

The Bchool of education maintains a high school which serves largely as a practice 
school and an elementary school which serves largely forobservation purposes. The 
high school enrolls approximately 150 students each year. The elementary school is 
limited to approximately 100 pupils. The professor of school supervision in the school 
of educatfotfia superintendent of both these schools. The high school has a principal 
devoting his full time to administrative and supervisory work, also a lady associate , 
principal ^whose work is largely supervisory, but administrative in being in immediate 
charge of the girls of the school. In addition to the supervisory work of the superin- 
tendent and these two principals, there are a number of so-called teaching supervisore, 
varying from year to year. These supervisors are usually graduate students with a 
successful public-school experience, academic training in their own special subjects 
and professional training in the school of education. These supervisors spend approxi- 
matcly one-half their time in the interests of the high-school work. They do some ‘ 
regular teaching and supervise practice teachers in their own departments. 

In the elomentary school there are five regular teachers, including one who serves 
as principal. All of the-toaching is done by these regular teachore. 

The students in the school of education undertake practice torching in their senior 
year. They. are expected to have already had considerable academic work in their 
own subject, also professional courses in educational psychology, theory of teaching, 
and tho teaching of their own subject. However, these courses are not strictly pre- 
requisites, and many such students take these courses parallel with practice teaching. 

1 hese practice teachers devote one hour each day throughout the year to the teaching 
of their own subject. Preparation for such practice teaching requires from one to 
two hours or more for each hour of class work. These practice teachers are under the 
immediate supervision of the teaching supervisors and the superintendent. A meet- 
ing of these teachers is held once each week for instruction oh general methods of the 
'School and problems which are of common interest. At this titoe also teaching super- 
visors meet their groups of teachers for special problems. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 

By A. R. Mead. 

Educatioh in this institution is the work- of a department of a small college. The 
practice teaching done at this institution, as well a* jJl work dodo m education, mil * 
its hemuxL-pg Bt ages. At present all facilities for practice teaching are fJjtoeO'Of the 
subfreahmen Masses. ' The following secondary subjects, ar© included W this work* 
IMn '(4?$**);; English (2 years); mathematics (B yearn); physics (t 
(1 year); German (1 year). This group of students meets 'in college classrooms and 
has the hs® of all college facilities as other students. 
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The amount of practice teaching done by the student teacher varies' but in a 
majority of oases it is 36 class perils of M.minutcs each, daily, taught consecutively. 

This is the minimum requirement. - ' . 

> No jiersons except seniors or graduato students aro allowed to do this work. Besides 
regular college work, they- must have had the following work ip education: Education 
psychology (3 semostcr hours); secondary, education, with guphasis on principle of 
inetr hours); special methods of tho subject they o^gyt to teach (2 hours)- 
IS periods devoted to observation of lngh-school teaching, and several periods of 
observation in-class they will teach, immediately before beginning tho work. In 
addition to the requirements in education, the student must hnvo a good general 
scholarship standing in the subject to bo taught, as well as have such courses as aro ’ 
required by the department concerned. 

Before the student can begijfi ’teaching, several visits arc mailo to the class and the 

. ,, : utlno M'atters of tho classroom aro learned. When in tho judgment of tho super- 
vising teacher the student is ready, the full work of tho . liras is placed under thoclrnnro 
of tho atmlent teacher. . , h 

Tho mipcrvuaon is exerc ised jointly by the department of education and pemons 
from other collegiate deportment* that give special methods couraes. As far as pos- * 
fflblo, lsiructors in thesubfreshmanelasscs are utilized for this work. Tho supervision 
consist i visiting the class taught by the student teacher, conferring with the toucher 
tho department of education, and academy instructor, uncj directing tho work of tho 
* student teacher. If the student teacher can not control the class, another will take 
charge of the class and continue the work, but to this date no such cases havo occurred. 

The student teacher assigns the lessons, conducts the regular class work keeps 
class records, attends to matters of sanitation, ventilation, and lighting, as far as pos- 
able, conducts quizzes, and makes reports, as the regular teacher would. ' Tho pro- 
cedure is under tho chaigo of the supervisor, but thojeontent is that of tho regular 
academy class work. 

, Upon completion of the period of teaching, thp supervisor makes a detailed report. 

University op Nedraska. 










TTie prospective secondary teacher is required to select work in at least two content 
subjects, consisting tif a major i.f 1M to H2 hours, aqd a minor of 12 to 10 houre each. 
Tho grand total must be not less -than -10 semester hours of such work. 

Tho prerequisite professional work for practice teaching includes tho following: 
At least 2 semester hours in special methods; 0 semester hours of general psychology 
3 of chih^study; <* of history and sc ience of education. • 

Th® Teachers College maintiuns iti own demoustration and practice school and 
has also utilized classes in an evening school conducted at the city Y. M. C. A. ^The 
training school of the college enrolled 175 pupils in 1915-16. The observation of 
teachjng ip carried on in connection with the training school. Each prospective 
teacher does this type of work one period a week for at least a semester* “After the 
member* of this class (observation) have become familiar with tho teaching activities 
observe each takes chaigo of;a . lass for aclflal teaching. The period of practice 
ptust continue, at leustone semester, but in many case&it is through the choice of the 
candidate continued a full yeur.V ^ 

, V ^ teaching process tho candidate iis under a triple typo of supervision: First, 

? “P? rv M i ? n m* 

“SW^hfeh: rejircsetitS Kphcriil‘ method -lit thetwhniquoofclaroiniit^ctiohandcloss 
% the student ip under the, supeiwiidbn of ithe special depart- 

^men^rtpreaenbngtiro cho^en subject tp lie taught, sis Gerinan, English; Eatih etc •' 
•F>P0 r y?«0B is that under the control of the principal of the h«h 
4 ' •e^.the iriten.^ t^her in.to the functions of. school administration.” 

'W * »* -. 4 «*&*■ ’■-'•v ” >*<';** 
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The special supervisors referred to above are "teachers who are experts in both sob, 
jeet matter and in method of presenting their subjects.” They were selected by the 
academic department concerned at the request of the department of educational 
theory and practice and from active service in the public high schools of the State 
Thore are such Aipervisors for the following subjects: Mathematics, German, geogi 
rajdiy, American history; European history, agriculture, and Latin. 

i hero are about 150 candidates annually for the work in thq, practice school. In 
addition there are about 90 candidates for practice work in elementary subjects who 
do their work in the public schools of Lincoln. 


University ok Oregon. 

By Romuctt Stevens and Fred C. Ayer. • 

The University of Oregon carries on its practical work in the local high schools and , 
m tho university high school recently organized for both observation and practice 
teaching. Inexperienced students who desire to enter teaching are required to take 
practical W'ork, consisting of a two-hour course in observation during the junior year 
followed by practice- teaching an the senior year. The observation course is pre^ 
requisite for practice teaching and consists of class work, assigned readings, reports, 
etc., and a minimum of 16 observations. As part of the observations each student 
visits a class in his chosen subject for three successive days, then prepares plan?, and 
teaches the class for two days. This "breaking-in” process is considered distinctly 
valuable. The establishment of the university high school, which is to be primarily 
a demonstration and experimental school, makes it possible to provide for a series of 
type lessons taught by experts to bo observed and analyzed by the students in obser- 
vation. Practice teachers who are assigned to classes in tho university high school 
will observe and assist the work of the regular instructor until the class is well started 
before being given charge, whilo in tho local schools they are placed in charge from 
* IFHt lin der close supervision by the university supervisor. 

The prerequisites for practice teaching aro; (1) 'Six hours work in education (in. 
eluding observation); (2) special academic training in the subject of the student’s 
major interest; (6) the candidate must bo a fully accredited senior and "have a record 
hi grades measuring Up to the standard set by the committee oil appointments.” 

1 tinted instructions are given to students at the beginning of. their worl^_£a_tha£ 

. there may bo qo misunderstanding regarding the adnunistmti<m^ef-iho wxirk* Tim 
following excerpt is indicative of the plan: / \ 

k . Uh *°’ 1 V^ns and division of practice Icuchcr's time.— The practice teachlr tailing V ork 
for fyll credit (five [mints) should devote 15 hours per week to the W’ork^yThis srfall 
include time in the schoolroom, laboratory, or.fiqld, in preparation and in conference; 
^provided that at least fivo periods per week shall be spent in the presence of the class 
in recitation or in laboratory. Practice teachers doing work requiring loss time will 
bo accredited accordingly. 


Practice teachers shall be regarded as regular members qf the faculty of the sohoo} 
in which they are working und shaiUtteml such faculty meetings as the principal or 
superintendent, may request. * The principal shall have the same authority ove* prac- 
tice as over regular teachers and shall hold them responsible at all times for tho con- 
ducting of tho classes assigned to thorn. University vacations do hot excuse practice 
teachers from the responsibility of their classes] 

^uhiect to tho rules and courses of study proscribed by the various principals and 
a °j • ^ h ° toaeI ? o rs snail prep^jr^plans for their Vytk in accordance with 

the direction of thC x department.of education, as follows: 1 . 

TO Subject- plans a$ necessary/ . ' . - s . 

(6) Tentative outlines of each weck*s work, to be submitted at tho beginning of i 
each week throughout the semester. Students consult heads of lugh-schooFdepai 


“ 
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(c) At least two detailed daily lesson plans each week for tho first five weeks, or 
logger if necessary, and one each week thereafter. 

These Rhall be supplemented by— 

((f) Regular consultations with the supervisor. 

(e) Special consultations with the individual departments of the university and of 
the‘various local schools. , 

The students work involved in these steps , together with the reports from super- 
visors and principals, will be mado the basis not only for grades given in practice 
teaching but also for later recommendation for teaching. * 

University of Pittsburgh. 

By Romiett Stevens and W. 0. Chambers. 

Practice teaching in the University of Pittsbtirgii, which is ascmi-Stato/nstitution, is 
carried on in the public and private segondary schools tliat are accessible to the univer- 
sity by trolley or train. The apprenticed ai'e assigned to a school on application by the 
school a«d are subject to tho principal during their period of sorvice. They use the 
methods of tho school, following local etistonis and precedents in administration 
wherever it is necessary to do so in order to maintain the organization of thfrschool. 
On the other hand, the apprentice teacher expects the same guidance, supervision, 
and criticism that are given to the regular teachers. In addition to this supervision 
by the local authorities, tho apprentice toacher is Buporvised by the staff of the school 
of education. 


“ Apprentice teachers ' report in weekly conference to the supervisor the work done 
during the week passed, giving their ideas of tho results obtained, successes, and 
failures. These are discussed and the work for tho next week is planned. At this' 
conference each apprentice teacher submits an outline of the work for each day of 
the following week. : , 


“The University of Pittsburgh offers a significant way of diff^entiating its work 
in the junior and senior years by Assigning apprentice teaching to the junior year 
and practice teaching to tho senior year. Prof. Robertson defines tho problems of 
the junior year in these words; *In the junior year the students are apprenticed to 
near-by secondary schools, where they serve as assistants to select teachers of the sub- 
ject that forms the student’s major or minor subject fn the university.’ 

“The apprentice teachers assist daily in all the duties of fli^school and classroom, 
except to give actual class instruction at the beginning. They coach backward chib 
dreii, keep records, make out reports, criticize written work, preparo blackboard 
work, conduct written lcasons, assemble and set up apparatus and illustrative mate- 
rial, act as laboratory assistants, look after the ventilation, heating, and lighting of 
the classroom; in fact, they da anything that belongs to classroom management. 

“Another plan that is being used with much success for practice of the junior year 
is to have tho juniors teach regularly from one to three periods daily in seventh or 
eighth grade classes. These grades should be included with those of the high school, 
as the problems are similar, but the subject matter is not so difficult as ft is later. 

“ Another form of practice that the University of Pittsburgh is using for life junior 
year is to have tho stfldenjs act as substitute teachers in graded schools during the 
illness of ihe regular teachers or wbeh the regular teachware visiting other schdok 
This work is rather incidental, however. 

^ “This wor k of |he jtoior year gives the studepls confidence aijd classroom freedom 
l details class rhutibe and 

’" while v(i th itnu4. ybmg ’teachers,. the problem of class overshadow® 

. — - '--r: * - — ^ , ■ T V , »■ , ; - ■ 
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Jlic instruction — or the reverse may be the caso— and it is difficult for them to secure 
a proper adjustment between the factors. It is planned that this adjustment be 
secured during the junior year," 

Tiio practice work for the senior year includes instruction, discipline, and complete 
management of a grade, class, or school for two periods each day through tho school 
year. At least one-half of the teaching must be in relation to the major subject of 
the student. • , 

The school of education has ah agreement with tho schools of the Pittsburgh dm- 
„ trict funiisl1 teachers, assistants, or substitutes for short periods of time to those 
regular teachers whose standards and methods are approved by tho school of educa- 
tion. 

The most significant advantages of this gen&ous plan of cooperation betWeon the 
university and the local high schools are the following; * 

^ experience for students in regular schools under normal conditions* » 

2. Substitute te&chers of supeflolr qualifications m&y be secured in unexpected 

emergencies without delay. ^ 

3. Overburdened teachers may lighten their work by turning over tho details of 
schoolroom management to one of our students as & regular assistant. 

4. Teachers who are especially strong in one subject or department may bo freed 

for supervision in that specialty by accepting the services of one of our teachers 
lor a part of each day. 0 . 

5. Principals may got more time for inspection and supervision by utilizing our 

proffered help. * 

0. Many of tho problems oMndividual instruction, study-hour supervision, etc., 
may he solved in tho same way. 

The University of Pittsburgh gives to each school that is used for training purposes 
free tuition in a largo range of courses in tho school of education. These scholarship* 
are given to the members of the high-school faculty, one scholarship for each studopt 
that is in training in that high school. .Ip- this way tho university returns in tuition/ 
to each school an amount equal to th^rpaid to the atudonts for travoling expenses 
and the bonefit accrues to tho teaching folce. 

University of Wisconsin.* 

Wisconsin provides undergraduate and graduate courses for training teachers lead- 
ing to different certificates. The undergraduate Vourse, loading to tho university 
teacher’s certificate, may be completed during four years of undergraduate work, 
supplemented by one summer session. The graduate course may be completed dur- 
ing two summer sessions or ono semester. This course leads to a special certificate 
of professional fitness. This university makes use of tlie term “directed teaching," 
and u odor this caption offers a somewhat unique method of administration. Students 
are assigned t 4 o certain classes in tho Wisconsin High School, an "own ,5 school. Tho 
regular teachers of these classes are charged with the responsibility of assisting stu- 
dents in tho interpretation of instructional ways and means. "Six introductory lec- 
tures and class demonstrations are given for the purpose of developing a conscious 
attitude toward those aspects of teacher training which relate to the school as a whole." 

Each student is expected to spend eight consecutive weeks, five days a week in 
some regular class period.^ He is a recognized member of the class group, propping 
tlie lemons and holding himeqlfjn ipadin# to participate in the periormaheo of the 
class as a pupil or as a teacher. He is givdn a rigid" training in both aspects ofclaatk 
room woirk. “Students are called upon, with or without previous notice, turned* 
a 1 sorts of real situations in the class — o. g,, to answer Questions, present topics in 
the lesson, quiz the class, develop typos of work, summarize a review, illustrate by - 

■■ — - r ■■ — _ . , _ , • > t , * 

'■ I Data supplied by principal H. L. Idllcr; eutemonj prej^tedby pr. Romlett Stnrone. ~ 

'rV%'y/ "< ■. .c--?:.-: i-| 
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toeaus of objective material, check results, analyze performances of pupils, locating 
difficulties, and suggesting ways of meeting them; in short, to take the next Step in 
developing a lesson or any other phase of the teaching process. Tho effectiveness 
with which these various typical situations are met constitutes the principal basis 
of estimating teacher qualities and' teacher possibilities.” 

Frequent conferences are held with demonstration teacher, principal, and special 
siqiervisor. , 

Tho procedure and principles involved am further described as follows: , 

1. The regularly constituted teaching staff of the secondary school fo winch facili- 
ties f°r # * demonstration and practice” are provided is charged with Hie immediate 
responsibility for the institu tion of its pupils, A school adequately equipped, 
stalled, and safeguarded is the first requisite. Its clientele must be assured of 
superior educational advantages. ML 

\ The i prospective teacher, seeking university approval to teach, is adopted -into a 
working high-school group on the basis of an intimate responsible. relationship and is 
required for a time to participate in the normal legitimate activities of an organized 
on-going teaching procedure designed to illustrate by its own processes and to demon- 
strate through its results some productive ways of dealing with . the iiistructionai 
problems of secondary education. * 

3. It is sought to develop the student’s powers of analysis, to direct self-criticism in 
particular and objective references, and to control conditions Calculated to foster 

capacity and such originative ability as each candidate may possess. 

4. The working conception of this plan is based upon the contention that a true 
synthesis of scholaimljip and teaching method emerges continuously out of mastorlv 
c'ontrol of BuUject matter. The mAoIs to teach must inevitably include the ‘compli- 
cated and variable hou# (methods) of teaching. The viewpoint is that neither acholar- 
ship tested m a set of academic relations, npr metliodologv detached from practical 
circumstances is ademiatc to the needs of the future profeasional worker in secondary 
CHlucation. The emphasis, therefore, is upon the product of scholarship, wit h intel- 
lectual and moral qualities focused intensively upon a particular subject in terms of 
teaching situations of high-school *grado. In reality the hiatus between scholarship 
and method disappears in the deeper currents of effective control of subject- mat ter. 

5. The test is thoroughly pragmatic, applied relentlessly for a brief period of ap- 
prenticeslm) under a master teacher. E. g., docs the student (student teacher) know 
the immediate brulo facts of instruction, the a, b, c elements of the daily work? 
Can ho command and array such facts in practical situations, manipulate crucial 
points in a problem-solving Situation? Can lie present a topic in convincing, lucid 
style, formulate judgment factors, grip the situation in some significant wav', etc., etc.? 
The answer lies here: TYsMiim in tjie environment of actual teaching, and thereby 
discover ability to take the mzI step in a progressing series of unique circumstances 
wberunthe process (teaching) remains inventive all t he way. 

6. The amount of experience is regarded as a subordinate factor. The ability to put 

intelligent questions to experience is focal. A taste for analysis acquired in a few 
specific instances is deemed important No attempt is made to transfer or to make 
negotiable stereotyped patterns and accredited methods. No formal teaching tech- 
nique is emphasized. The rigid ami somewhat protracted discipline under the master 
teacher is designed to render the progress of the future high -school teacher toward 
successful accomplishment more rapid, more economical, and more confident than 
it otherwise would he. ' ' , 


ORGANIZED SYSTEMS OF PRACTICE TEACHING. 

Imports are made by both supenw and practice teacher, using the forms below: 


The University ok Wisconsin. 

DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION. 


Educational pr&ctk*. 


REPORT OK INSTRUCTlONAl', AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 

\ 


, , i,' , 1 (iMr.i n.uuu in full ) (MidJIo name.) 

AsMgno.l>... : Room No 

(Dcmanrtnitlan teacher.) 


**''*«' Clam 

■n • i * , (Your ol 

i hours 


.. .Date 

( \. in. to a. in. or p. m.) 

Toad ling experience (if any), 


high school.) 

to 


I Situation.— \Vhat is the charm tor of the work upon which thisn>coniisb^d? 
t,ive tl.cupocihc situation to which the student is asked to respond..... 


;■ Re8 P° a 8e--*a!e what the student did. Amiirae the piece’ of' work AWth 
Mviouee to effectiveness in doing the next thing. 


Signed ; |, atP " 

( Demonstration teacher, principal, special supervisor. or pn.^r toV^umtion.) " 

(File (his card in the Principal's Office.) 

[BACK OF REPORT.] 

Remarks : 


t.'pnstructive suggestions. ,lf anything can be offered^ prt^ent It In Vbjwtive . 
terms of criticism, based upon situations observed os far as possible.) 


. bugg^ttonp to Demonstration Teacher, or' suggestions to Principal, Supervisors of 
Instruction, members of Department of Education, by the Demonstration Teacher 




Uonfcrcncd with student (if any). AVTiat suggMtjibnjs were maided d)e apcdfic/ 


G2 


PRACTICE TKAHUNG. 

The University or Wisconsin, 

COURSE 1‘Olt THE THAI Nil NO OP TEACHER* 

STUDENTS DAILY REPORT 


KducaUoreU praiiioa. 


(bast name first.) 

Subject.. - Clans.,.. 

Demonsl rat ion Teacher .... 

Date. . 


Hour . 


!. Situation. is the diameter of Ihe work renpiirtvl of you? Ho spoeikr 


2. Response. — Describe what you tiki. Also, when possible, state- It nelly ij»«t 
methods you employ**! arc* mulish the results desired . 


(Kilo report ouch day.) 


(Back of report. I 


3. Describe the worjk observed.- Summarize tho main points of <J»e rer.ita(ion. 
Mention some significant, factors contributing to the ofkyliven wm of this period. 
(Include any points w hich seem to you Important.) 


4. (a) Notes on conference with teacher, principal, or supervisor; (6) occasionally 
anticipate ways of dealing with aonio definite situation arising in the class, or with 
some exercise designed for instructional purposes, and explain how you would proceed. 

■ ^ 

5, Reading references which you find helpful from time to time in this course. / 




• 1 . :V, ' . 


■ *'< v *<■ 


yi 


Mil 






SOME SIGNIFICANT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SPECIAL 
^ STUDIES AND RETORTS. 


reports royoala 

- nuuty items of interest for tho£o who have to meet tho real admims- 
tnif i vo problems in the practical field. First, we call attention to t ho | 
increase of interest in practical work. Of the 30 State universities 
reported in Prof. Mead’s study, 19 gave practice teaching; of (the 11 
that did not give it in 191 4-15, 6 were then planning to do so. Several 
of these have already reported progress to this committeo (1916); 
Tims, there, ore only 5 of the 30 stiR omitting this phase of work. Of 
the 13 non-Stato universities* reported, 13 give practice teaching; 6f 
the 133 small colleges, 81 give practice teaching. Of the Agricultural 
colleges reporting, 100 per cent make provision for practice teaching. 
This we beiievo to be indicative of tho value that is attached to prac- 
tical work in connection with university and college courses in 
education. 

UKOOON ITION BY TEACHERS THEMSELVES OF THE VALUE OF PRACTICAL 
. WORK. 

Although wo have only one local study hearing upon this point, 

its conclusions aro overwhcltning for that locality. Of tho 79 re- 

ported graduates of Indiana Univorsity who entered the teaching pro- 
fossion, 41 had had previous experience in teaching and 88 had had 
no previous experience. Of the first group (with experience), 33 " 
reported that practice teaching in tho university had been of much 
benefit, 6 moderate benefit, and 2 little benofit. Of the second group i 
(without experience), 36 reported much benefit, 2 moderate benefit, | 
and none little benefit. , ] 

'V \ 

KECOUNITION BY SUPfilU^TfiNDKNTfi OF THE VALUE OF PRACTICE « 

TEACHING. . « 

In the report of tho 19 superintendents replying to Prof. Child’s 
questionnaire, 10 of the practice-trained teachers were found to he. 
above the average of all the teachers in thoscbool; 17qf the 19 were 
eijual to or above tho average of afl. Tho comparison with teachors 
who had haCno jjrevioua experience is still more striking, as 14 of the 
1 9 wore rated decidedly Above t)ie average and 18 as equal tQ or above 
tho average. , - \ V 



/ 
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64 PRACTICE TEACHING. 

These studies ore too meager for broad general conclusions, but 
it certainly is of interest to us to know that in the judgment of one 
group of superintendents, one semester of practice teaching produces 
a more successful t eacher than does one, two, "or three years of 
teaching without training.^ 


RELATIVE USE OF “OWN” 0R PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

, 3 ' & 

From Prof. Mead’s study wo find the uso of “own” and public 
high schools distributed as follows : 


Group. 


State university 

Mon-State university 

Small colleges 

State agricultural colleges 

Total..... 


‘Own. 11 


Public. 


■>« 


8 

2 

46 

1 


57 


11 

n 

35 

3 


60 


, Data regarding the use of both “own” and public high schools by 
tin* same institutions are incomplete. Speaking generally, these insti- 
tutions do not scorn to appreciate the value to them and their studonts 
of carrying on practice in both types of schools. 


“ VARIABILITY IN NOMENCLATURE. 

Tho terminology of educational practice is being formulatod very 
| rapidly in difforont universities and colleges. It .is as variable as 
tho nature of tho practice itself. For example, coordinate with tho 
* term/' practice teaching” wo find tho following expression: “Ap- 
prentice teaching,” “volunteer teaching (Teachers College)-,” “cadet 
teaching, ” “practical wo& (Teachors Collogo), ” “directed teaching 
(Wisconsin), ” “ student-teaching,” “trainingin teaching (Minnesota' 
Agricultural Collogo).” ~ • 

In order to avoid confusion in tho interchange of ideas and of 
, ’practices a problem is at pneo raised of standardizing tlio terms used. 

/ TYPES or WORK RECOGNIZED AS PRACTICE TEACHING. 


-.i 


From the special reports it would seem that somo of our institu- 
tions classify as practice teaching only thoso hours that are spent 
in actual teaching, while others include in the tern a period of ap- 
prenticeship in the practical affairs of ft classroom which the student 
undertakes boforo taking actual control of a clagsv The Mature of 
WW raider this Cftption is, carefully defined, in Sonne of 
thp reports,- frew Which the following excerpt* frrq taken;' 

■ m&ftUg of mi<tof/oP (a} u The student -is responsible - from 
the beginning for participating and apsis-ting k tho activities of 

ItfafirrOOfei. O. 11 r.s * 




IN TOBPHSgATgOSS COP IH1 STUDIES AND) BSPOBTS, 

dividual pupils, etc. (b) As a rule the student will be aligned 
at the first some easy subtopic in a larger unit and allowed to teaejt 
from one to five lessons, thus being initiated gradually into the work., 
(r) The number of periods of teaching will be increased as the strident 
becomes capable of -assuming them. ” * •' 

University of Minnesota: Minnesota requires not less than 36 hours of 
actual teaching per semester. Supervision of pupils may be counted 
for practical work up to 10 periods when the supervision is done irt 
general study periods and in teaching and in teaching pupils how to 
study. Two periods of supervision are counted as one period df 
practice teachings ^ 

Ohio Wesleyan University: Here practice teaching includes teaching; 
assigning lessons ; keeping class records ; attending to matters of sanita- 
t.ion, ventilation, lighting; conducting quizzes; making reports as the 
regular teacher makes them. 

University of Pittsburgh: Junior year— The Stqdent serves a period 
of apprenticeship in the high school, but does no teaching there; he 
teaches a few periods in the seventh and eighth grades and acts m a 
substitute teacher in the grades. 

Senior year— The prospective teacher has charge, throughout tU 
year, for two or three periods each day, of instruction, discipline and, 
management of a grade, a class, or a school. Ono-half of this work 
must be in the student-teacher’s major subject. 

Teachers College, Columbia University: Teachers ‘College uses 
the term practical work to cover the practical needs of several grades 
of students; the inexperienced teachers who need practice in teaching 
and in the control of the classroom; experienced teachers who need 
practice in supervision; administrators who need practice in ad- 
ministration. Every phase of the practical work of a secondary 
school that falls within the field of each of these three types of 
students is considered worthy of recognition, of careful study, and 
of credit, if performed in ways that contribute to the efficiency of 
the school. Strictly within the field of practice teaching* the college 
recognizes as practical work every phase of classroom activity and 
control, such as comfcting papers, tutoring those who are below 
grado, supplying illustrative material,' etc. «* > 

Wisconsin: “Students are called upon with qf without prevWs 
notico, to meet all sorts of real situations in the class; e. g., to anftWef 
q^ostions; present topics in the lesson; quiz the class; develop types 
of .work; summarize a review; ilustrate by means of dbjectjwo ma- 
terial; check results; analyze' perfomfen^s'of luting 

cultaek-and suggesting Ways of meeting-tbeM' ; ip short, to 
nextipep in developing either & lesson or.aby 'other phase of tW 
teacMhg process. The effectiveness With which these various tvnieal 
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# * 

situations are met constitutes the principal basis qf‘ estimating 
teacher qualities and toachor 1 •• & 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN HOURS FOR CREDIT IN PRACTICE WORK. 

*tlere again local needs and local facilities have cooperated in es- 
tablishing local practices that vary greatly, as may bo seen from the 
following summaries from Prof. Mead’s report: 

State universities.— Average amount of teaching in semostor 
hours, 41V to 4[£. Median amount of teaching in semester hours, 5 
(A. 13. 2.2) . - 

Non-State universities.— Average amount of teaching in semester 
hdurs, 4 to 4.8. Median amount of toacliing in semester hours, 4.55. 

Small colleges.— Average amount of teaching in semester hours, 
3.08 (A. D. 2.1). Median amount of teaching in semostor hours 
£•5 (31 institutions). ' 

; State agricultural colleges.— Ayerage yarios from § to about 3 
semester hours. • 

If the term “practical work" is used to cover tho. different in- 
terpretations of practice teaching, as quoted in the excerpts, from 
special reports abovo, the .following requirements are observed in 
; local practice : 

Chicago requires one hour- a day por quartor. 

Harvard requires one hour a'day per semester. 

, Indiana roquires one hour a day per semostor. 

Iowa requires ono hour a day per semester. * 

'• Minnesota roquires 1 hour a day per semester, including 36 
hours actual teaching. 

. Missouri requires ono hour a day for ono yoar. 

, Ohio Wesleyan requires 1 hour a day fdr 36 days. 

Pittsburgh roquires two to throe hours per day for ono year. 
Teachers College, 25 days. 

Wisconsin, 40 days. 

.. Assuming that these.„ statements covet* tHe requirements for prac- 
tical work rather than actual practice teaching, several questions 
suggest themselves: 

(1) Should there be a definite period of apprenticeship before 
actual teaching is bogim? 

(2) ; Is there a minimum ossential in hours. of actual teaclilng for 
" th# certification of a teacher? 

there - a maximum in hours for the teaching of ono* subject op . 

*^^^clas^?\y; V. ; V* ■' * -.v ; V : >; ^ 

J/Wttinig:. dqfihitsly provide opportunities to • 
work with more than one group of pupils ? , J . 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORK OF SUPERVISION. J 

Supervision of practice teaching varies in kind and amount to 
vsuch an extent that it is difficult to secure any distinct tabulation. 
The data in Prof. Mead’s report, examined in an attempt to dis- 
cover whore the responsibility for supervision rests hi State and non- 
State universities, show the following results: 
r l - With the exception of California, Georgia, and North Dakota, 
the work of supervision is everywhere performed or shared by col- 
leges of education. 

2. In the following universities supervision rests wholly with the 
members of the department of education. In several instances 
whore there is danger of interpreting tho statement inaccurately, I 
have quoted the wording in Prof. Mead’s report: 

University of Arkansas (“ Supervisor of training and critic" 
teacher”). ' 

University of Minnesota (“Special supervisor”). 

University of Nevada ( u Instructor who gives theory and pr&e* 
tieo”). . 

Oliio State University. - 

University of Oregon. * 

University of Texas (“Professor of art of teaching and his assist- 
ants”). 4 

University of Utah. 

West Virginia University. 

Northwestern University (“Critic teacher and professor of Sec- 
ondary education"). 

New York University. 

. University of Pennsylvania. 

3. There is very little supervision by academic departments. Of 
tlie 30 universities in the list, only 6 mention sujiervision by academic 
departments: Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Teachers College, Leland 
Stanford, and Chicago. 

‘ * : * ’ -V . ■ • 

PREREQUISITE^ FOR PRACTICE TEACHING. 

Because of the difficulty in interpreting the requirements for 
jors and minoi*s and the nature of the college courses from ih$if 
titles; it seems impossible to classify or -to tabulate these- returns m - 
any intelligible way. While the nomenclature -of college catalogue 
is perfectly clear to those wh<$ originate and- use it,, it is often be- 
wildering to the sttahg^r^ That there 'is considerable variation in 
the nmre pi ike. professional preparation that t4 ’ 

or parallel With the work in. practice is undoubtedly kiie^bpt jff ike ” 
ihain univepitfes attd qoUeg^i 'alike report as prerequisite 'somh 
courses in the general field of education. tb« 
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student is to teach, principles of teaching, special method or general 
. method, often both. In Harvard the single course absolutely re- 
quired of all who do practice teaching is called principles of second- 
ary education. A candidate must also satisfy the department of 
his major academic interest that he has sufficient command of the 
subject to teach it. In addition he is supposed to have taken courses 
in the principles of education, history of education general and cdu- 
Cfttioiial psychology. * r 

In Minnesota general psychology (6 hours) is the uniformly re- 
quired subject, with 12 hours of work in courses chosen from the 
following group: History of education, social aspects of education 
technique of teaching, and “teachers’ courses -covering at least two 
high-school subjects.” , 

Missouri requires all .of the following: History of education, 4 
hours; educational psychology, 4 hours; theory of teaching, 3 hours- 
school economy, 2 hours. Those who wish a life certificate mist also 
take: Teaching of a subject, 2 hours; practice teaching, 10 hours- 
15 hours of academic work in the subject of his choice. It may be 
stated with a sufficient degree of accuracy that all the other uni- 
versities fall in between Missouri, with her fixed requirement of 40 
hours, and Harvard, with her liberal one. 

" # 

FORM OF AGREEMENT- BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Harvard University has a uniform agreement, which is Signed, by 
the -president -of Harvard University and by the chairman of the 
school committee of the town that accepts practice teachers. By this 
agreement Harvard University grants free tuition in Harvard Uni- 
versity to men teachers and in Harvard Summer School to both men 
and women nominated by the superintendents of the towns in which 
practice teaching is done, the total number of nominations for free 
tuition in Harvard University and Radcliffe College not to excocd 
the number of positions granted to practice teachers. Tuition in 
one full course” constitutes one nomination, which balances one 
nomination for practice teaching. This seemf to be an exact' qui* 
pro quo , by which the school 'may, if it so desires, secure adequate 
return for service. ^ , 

* The -Method pursued at Teachers College with the suburban » 
groups of schools is for the board of education of the town to make 
application to the dean of. Teachers College for a limited dumber of 
^pp^atjec teachers. -Th* service te'tlfrfldhooljostast in every case be 
mfqmaily 'estimated, thetfe being -at present ho- exact exchange of 
as at 

Montana pays its critic -Indite, who are 
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University of Nevada: Nevada allows a student teacher to act.,- as 
substitute teacher in the high school, in case of sudden emergency, 
for one week. “ ’ ' 

University of Pittsburgh: To the school granting the privilege of 
student teaching t|ie university grants a scholarship for two houre’ 
work in education; on the other hand the board of education pays 
the necessary expenses of the student in traveling to and fro. 

Brown University: Brown University pays each supervising teacher 
in the high school $50. ' ^ 

Bowdoin College: At #owdoin and also at Whitman College the 
student teachers receive remuneration for their services. - . ‘ • . 

Indiana University: There mdst' be “mutual "agreement between 
the city superintendent, the university school of education, and 
t^ ^nivoraity department concerned Of the annual salary of the 
critic teacher ($1,800 maximum), the city school pays 60 per cenl^ 
and the university 40 per cent. C 

An avenue for constructive activity in connection wittrtliis prob- 
loin is that of organizing, at least for State universities, some definite 
: l )lans for tho cooperation of universities and public high schools, and 
getting State laws passed to require public schools to cooperate with 
State universities in furnishing laboratory facilities for the better 
training.of future teachers. 

State laws might also -mike legal such cooperation between non- 
btate institutions for the training of teachers and the public high school, 
especially when such relationship involves remuneration to the public 
school, thus avoiding „tlie ‘possibility of conflict arising over-the pay- 
ment of a fee to persons in the public employ by non-State universities 
and colleges. 

0 s 

THE SELECTION OF STUDENT TEACHERS. 

Here again the material at hand is insufficient or too difficult of 
interpretation to be of any real use. Some reports state by whom 
tho. candidate is chosen, but few a^etapt to state the basis for the 
selection. Further study of. this problem is needed in order to 
answer satisfactorily such questions as these: 

0 ) Is there any - effort being made in schools of education to 
eliminate the unfit? If so, atjrhat point is the elimination blade, 
tym on what grounds ? - ; 

(2) Is there a health requirement in the selection of student 
toac her ? For certification^ as a teacher ? 

.'(3) Is there a moral-social reqnii^meh^i' : v' 

W) How wan# .semester boure of w^rk 1 shonlf be considered a 
minimum requirement in the content shbjecM How many in w; 
cation ? Are there certain essentials in education"? What are 
.there is certainly great need of clearing up "* 
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chiefly by different nomenclature . in different universities) that 
> shrouds ©very attempt to solve these problems. / 

During the year 1015-16 Dr. C. E. Holley, of Ohiof Wesleyan 
University, made a brief study of the problem of selection of student 
teachers by the use of standardize/ tests.* The gon©ral£lan was to " 
obtain ratings of prospective student teachers by th'e standard tests, 
and then to find the decree of correlation between th<4e ratings and ^ 
the later efficiency of the student teacher in actual teaching work. 
The efficiency of the teacher was that judged by the supervisor in 
charge, based °n£he subjective criteria embodied" in the supervisor’s 
report used at Ohio Wesleyan. Practically -no correlation was found 
between the ratings in the standard tests and the ratings upon the 
subjective standards of teaching efficiency as made by the supervisors. 

Concerning methods of' recording^ and accrediting practical 
f work. 

. 0n ly E few blank formk used for rating and recording the 
teaching ability of the student teacher^ hav& been sent to the com- 
mittee. „ • 

Ohio Wesleyan contributes one, a supervisor’s chart to he used at 
each observation, on which ’there are printed soft 
detail under four general headings: 

>, 1. Effects of work of teacher observable on pupils. 

2. Technique of teaching. 

3. Itemaof schodflroohi management. , , 

4. Personal facte about teaoher. 

5. Miscellaneous items. 

The supervisor rates tJthe student by inserting letters from A to F 
after any of these points. There is also a place for a summary 
rating giving each letter its value under the point system, giving 
average, median, or mode of these values. 

. The University of Minnesota offers the following list of factors to 
be considered in j udging student teachers : 

1. Personality ; Appearance; health; expression; poise; impersonal 
attitude in discipline; enthusiasm; relatfon to pupils— sympathy 

* influence; power. J' 

2. Scholarship: Knowledge of students and community; knowledge 

of fcubjoct matter; preparation of assignment; use of language* 
ideals of attainment. • ° & ; 


50 poifits in 



3 u Method: Use, of text; subject matter— selection,, preparation,- 

w tod presentation'; skill to questioning; ability to clinch 

tesei&fcials, t ' ;/■ • * v ; 

4, foom Editions; App6araii<^; glibt; ventilation; seating. 

I,. . Professional j actors: Good judgment; Sens© of values; initio* 
tive; open-mindedness; s©msdof responsibility-; spirit of cooperation; 
reliability— ^punctuality, 'reguferitv. ' 


reliability— punctuality , 
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The University of Iowa sends a blank form used for recording 
observations. ^ 

Wisconsin sends two types of cards, one to be filed each day. by 
lue student in educational practice, and the other by the “ instruct 
tiomil and supervisory .staff.-”' Both cards are .worthy of stud^. , 

Teachers College requires the students to file a 3 by 5 card to record 
, . tho na ture of the observations made. There is also a completo filing 
chart Jor checking the attainments of the student teacher. It is an 
excellent chart us. charts go, but it does not provo to be of any con- ' 
syleruble value in the hands of the supervisor because the items of 
conspicuous importance that need to bo recorded for some particular 
lesson can not be put down with a mere chock mark or a letter or 
. figure. Teachers College has the chart in private conferences with 
tho student, checking up in his presence his attainments along -the 
lines specified in the chart.. For actual record we prefer the dictated 
j reports of each observation, reports which emphasize the significant 
elements of the day’s work. Harvard uses this informal method of 
• reporting the work of the student teachers, although the report is 
^_^mudc on paper of uniform size for filing with brief form at the top 
. forsecord of name, school, subject, etc. After reading two or three 
of those informal reports of a student’s work, one secures a clear 
photograph of the student’s strength and weakness. 

The secretary of the committee has recently gathered blank forms 
used for reporting on practice teaching from the following addi- 
| tionul schools: Ohio State -University, University of Washington, 

| Purdue University, Minnesota Agricultural College, University of 
[ Kansas, University of Nebraska, University of Chicago,. Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, Iowa State College of Agriculture and. Mechanic 
Arts, and Indiana University. • , ^ ^ 

| Undoubtedly there is a vast amount of material of this kind, that 
would bVM help to all who are interested in the problem, if it could" 
be secured.! The committee has filed With this report all that has 
been made available for our use. " " ] 




RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 

r The committee offers for consideration and discussion the following 
rorommoiulnitions (the word “Divided” indicates lack of luianiniitv 
of opinion in committee on point concerned)/ 

1. That the term practice-teaching he discarded. * 

Th© word praet ice- teach ing carries to the mind of the public the 
idea that pupils are being practiced upon. This idea is resentec^hy 
mfiny, and the continued use of the' term is apt to stigmatize our 
work. At least one high-school principal has already refused to 
permit the word practice-teacher to be used within his school for the 
reasons liete suggested. (Divided.) 

2. That the term practical work (instead of practice-teaching) 
be accepted hs the blanket expression to cover all the different stages 
in the classroom experience of "the candidate. (Divided; Prof. Mead 
recommends the term laboratory work.) 

3. That the following terms be construed somewhat as follows: 

Practical Work, to include observation, experimentation, apprentice 

work, supervised or directed teaching. 

♦ Observation, to define that phase of practical or. laboratory work 
. which involves purposeful study, under direction and supervision, 
Vof the work of experienced teachers. 

^ Apprentice teaching, to define a phase of practical work that gen- 
erally. precedes directed teaching where the student is called upon to 
serve as an apprentice in performing with the teacher all the duties 
of the class hour, such ns correcting papers, keeping attendance and 
reports, looking after health standards, making an assignment, teach- 
ing a small part of the period, securing control of the class while 
taking attendance . (Divided . Profs. Meriain , Dorcas . ) 

Supervised teaching or directed teaching to define actual teaching 
under direction. 1 „ 

4. (a) That one hour of practical or laboratory work per day per 
semester be regarded as a desirable unit for credit. 

(6) That this unit of practice should include observation, appren- 
4 tico work, and 'directed teaching. (Divided, ^ Prof. Mead suggests 
that each phase, observation, etch, be credited separately upon the 
' above basis-) v ' v ; • * iV. 1 




» Tha rccotomendatidns concerning termffiotogy, by society action at tho Detroit meeting, wero placed. 
In tfcfb luinds of the society’s cornmittee on terminology. 
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(c) That this experience be divided so as to include work in two 
high-school subjects, or different years in one subject, rather than 
to be continued with one subjec.Oand one group o/ pupils for the 
entire time. (Divided. Prof. Meriani would require teaching in* 
one subject.) . \ J I 

It is considered desirable for teacher in training to become familiar 
. with fust-year and with fourth-year pupils, with elementary work in 
a subject (mathematics for example)' and with advanced work in 
the same subject. > 

5. That flie^gT^ipg of demonstration lessons be encouraged 

wherever possible in order that observation work may be enriched. 
^Divided. Prof. Meriam opposed.) > 

6. That a type of practical or laboratory work for teachers of 

experience be developed differing in nature from tliat of inexperi- 
enced teachem, this wofk to. include: j 

(a) Observation of demonstration lessons in order that they may 

have an opportunity to sec the new technique of teaching 
with materials that meet the present demands of society. 

(b) Solving of problems connected with subject' matter and 

method, 

(c) Some teaching to try £nh experiments with subject matter or 

method, K \ /< ■ . 

f (d) Supervision pHhe worl^ inexperienced teachers: 

7. That both university-controlled high schools and the public 

high school be used wherever possible in the training of student 
teachers. ‘ ’ j 

“Own” school (a) because conditions can bo controlled according 
to standards desired by the university, (b) because demonstration 
lessons for observation can readily be arranged, (c) because expert 
monts with course of study and method can be carried on. In other 
words^tho peculiar function of a university-controlled school is that 1 
of demonstration and experimentation. It should not necessarily 
be a “ model ” school. , , J 

Public high school because conditions are such as student teacher 
will have to facet in actual teaching. 

An “own” school adjusts environment to the student; a public 
school compels a student to adjust himself to his environment. j 

8. That supervision of student teaching be closely controlled by 
university departments of education in order to insure' certain definite 
prerequisites in the selection of student teachers, as, for example, ' - 

1. Quantity and quality of work in covient subjects. 

2. Quantity and quality of work in iducation.- Courses in cducu- < 

tion to include at least educational psychology, general methods 
opd special method. , . 



3. The moral status of the candidate. 


4. The physical status of the candidate — -and as corollary to 
the above, the judicious elimination of those who by reasons of 
health, education, or temperament, are unfit for the teacliing 
profession. 

' CONCLUSIONS. 

In conclusion, the committee on practice teaching for secondary 
teachers, appointed at the 1915 meeting of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, lias made a partial survey of the methods of 
administering the practice teaching of prospective secondary school’' 
teachers employed in college departments and schools of education. 
This survey has made clear three facts:' 

1. That methods of procedure vary greatly in the several 
institutions; 

2. That guiding principles of procedure are not clearly defined; 

3. That the problem of the administration of supervision of 
practice teaching is but a, port of the larger general* problem of the 
training of prospective secondary-school teachers and should bo con- 
sidered as a part of the major problem. 

The general problem of the training of prospective secondary school 
teachers includes such important factors as: , 

I. The province of departments of education in college or uni versit y : 

1. The delimitation of the legitimate fields of the Wmal 

school and the college department of education, 
especially with reference fo.tho training of prospective 
high-school and junior high-school teachers. 

2. The relation of the department of education to other 

departments of the college or university. 

3. The relation of the department of education to tho State 

hoard of education,, etc., especially with reference to 
certificates. 

II. Training preliminary to admission to. practice teaching: 

1. Desirable training in subjects to bo taught; 

2 . Desirable training in educational theory ; 

3. Desirable training through observation. * 

III. The administration of practice teaching: 

%. The place and use of the imiversity-controllod school; 

2. The use of local public secondary schools; ‘ 

3. Selection of the student-teacher; 

4. Desirable hmgthof tMpraetieo work period of experience ; 

\ 5. Its time relation, to other gollege work. 
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IV. Tho supervision of practice work: . 

• 1. Adequate supervisory force; 

2. “Subject” supervisors from Whor departments of the 

college ; 

3. The use of experienced teachers, principals, or superin- 

* tend outs who may ho liiomliersnf the graduate student 

body.; . 

4. Minimum essentials of adequate supervision.* ■ 

V. Credits for practical work, recommendations, placing teachers, 

etc.: ~ 

. - 1. Time and sybject credit for practical work; 

2. Cooperation with school boards, etc., for certificate' 
credit, etc. 

• 3. The basis for recommendation for positions, especially 
tho assumption of such function by “subject” depart- 
ments and individual instructors, other than in 
education. 


4. Methods employed in placing teachers. Coo|>eration 'of 
• institutions in this work. 

, 5 - Methods of “follow up ” in the case of teachers placed. 

The pWAont study lies wholly within tho scope of No. Ill of these 
general problems. Recognizing the importance of knowledge con- 
cerning all of theso factors and the development of more or loss 
standardized methods of procedure in all, the present committee roo- 
ommonds: ■ 

1. That ..the Society of College Teachers of Education through 
its executive committee appoint a committee of 10 to .complete 
the study of the entire problem of training solidary-school teach- 
ers, to consider existing conditions, and Jo make recommendations 
designed to improve all of our methods of training prospective sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 

The committee reported at the Kansift City meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, February 
26, 191 that several colleges had added practice teaching to the 
professional training course; that several institutions have increased, 
their facilities and soiho are reorganizing their work; anil that 
several special stupes. of problems involved have been made during 
the your. :. 





METHODS OF HATING WORK OF PRACTICE TEACHERS. 

Th« methods of ruling the work of practice teachers will bo more 
' fuU y investigated daring tlio coming year. At present some few 
facts are evident.. 

First, some institutions record a rating as "Satisfactory” or 
“Unsatisfactory.” This rating is made and recorded at the end of 
tho period of praetVo teaching. This mode of rating tends to appear 
in cooperative systems in which tho supervision ami rating are done 
by public-school teachers with littlo training for such work. 

Second, other institutions use their regular letter-grade system of 
rating and shake a siuglo rating and report at tho end of tlio period 
of practice. • 

Third, a system like that in use at Indiana University appears 
occasionally. It consists of making several different ratings during 
the period §{ practice, and a final summary rating at tho end of tho 
period of practice. 

hourth, somo institutions are developing analytical systems of 
rating. These are somewhat like a score-card system, each point 
being rated by somo consistent plan and at tho end of the period of 
practice a summary rating is made. They sometimes involve the 
weighting of tho different points included. The best example is that 
developed by Sprague (Ped. Sera., March, 1917, pp. 72-80). 

7* 








SOME EVIDENCES OP PRESENT STATUS OF OPINION 
RELATIVE TO REQUIREMENT OF PRACTICE TEACHING 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. : 

Last year a communication was addressed to all profossoi* and 
items of departments and colleges of education in Ohio. One 
question included was as follows: “Would yon retain practice 
teaching as a requirement for securing the State certificate V' The 
replies were practically unanimous in favor of retaining it In 
detail they were as follow*: 

1. Rather mom practice teaching than Sow, 

2. Would want practice taking optional. 

S. Think it unwise to eliminate practice teaching. 

4,^1 should regard Jho elimination of practice teaching aa the most serious blow 

* * tt r , ai ^° U d , 7 8tru . ek artho l>^h»ssional training of high^hool tcachere, 

o. Wo believe in practice teaching for secondary teachers. 

8. Favor retention of practice teaching. 

7. Ves, retain practice tcaciiing. ' # 

8. Most emphatically, 1 favor retention of practice teaching. 

9. Practice teaching is of great value. 

10. I favor retention of practice teaching, . 

11. Yes, I favofr practice teaching 

12. Requirement is about riglit. 

13. Practice teaching should remain a required subject. 

14. Let the Work remain as it is. v 

15. Neither favor nor oppose present requirement. 

16. I regard i practice teaching aa the most eawntial of all the requirement*. 

put of 16 replies, 14 favor the requirement of practice teaching, 

1 would make jt optional, and I is neutral. 

At the redent meeting of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion at Kansas City two votes were taken as to the requirement ' 
of practice teaching Ifor secondary teachers. The group voting 
numbered /about 500, of whom about 200 were superintendents of 
public-school systems. The question was first put to the teachers 
of education, “Do you favor practice teaching for secondary teach- 
m< The, vote Was unanimous in favor of sufch a requirement. 

J lien the same question was put to the superintendents present, and 
ag|im thO vote was unanimous in favor of the requirement. 

* R r °JW appears that ip the smaller cities, in villages, and rural 
communities, the opinion is not so Unanimous. Some poisons ' 
who are, opposed fear that such tfork wUHijure the regular workS 
of the school, and some few frankly say that they do not believe 
tlfoat praqtice teaching helps the prospective teacher, 

' ' « T 77 
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THE OBSTACLES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRACTICE 
TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


From the data included in this’study, from many conferences with 
professors of education and with public-school officials and teachers 
the author has cotne to believe that the obstacles to the efficient 
growth of this work are as follows? (1) Conservatism of educational 
institutions. This seems to be the most outstanding. It is shown 
in a wide variety of ways, such as meeting a formal requirement 
but discouraging the work by word and deed. (2) Inefficiency of the 
work itself The principles involved are good, are admitted to bd 
gopd by practically all, but some practice teaching is little better 
than the teaching of a beginner, without such training, under the 
old system. The lack of efficient supervision is probably the weak- 
est point. When this, is weak, the student teacher is left entirely 
to the process of “trial and accidental success.” The lack of super- 
vision is due, in most cases, to lack of money. The small colleges 
particularly, are hampered in this respect. (3) Although much of 
the work -is not highly efficient, the author is convinced that the 
greater share of the.work is not only better than the oid system of 
no practice teaching, .but many systems are att aining a very hi gh 
degree of efficiency. What is needed to help this movement is datatb 
show the actualsupenority of this systematic training. With such facts 
as revealed by the study of Prof. Childs, more progress can be made . 
than by^havuig to shy continually that we believe tho training is 
bettor. (4) A nonctyperative attitude assumed by many public-school i 
men when the success of tbe work depends upon a cooperative plan 
between public schools .and college or university. 
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